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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM 
BARRETT AND PROFESSOR RICHET 


(We have been asked by Sir William Barrett to publish the follow- 
ing correspondence between himself and Professor Richet, as he wishes 
to draw the attention of both the English and American Psychical 
Research Societies to the matters here discussed ——Tue Enron.) 


Dear Proressor Ricnuet.—May I take the liberty of pointing out a 
few inaccuracies, which not unnaturally occur, in the wonderful and 
comprehensive collection of facts contained in your great work 
“Thirty Years of Psychical Research.” In citing the passages, the 
references in parenthesis refer to the page in the English translation, 
(E.), from which I quote. 

(1) On page 36 (33 E.) you state that “ The Society for Psy- 
chical Research was founded by the persevering efforts of E. Gurney 
and F. W. H. Myers,” and on page 40 (35 E.) you refer to this again. 
Might I point out that the origin of the S. P. R. is correctly stated in 
“ Human Personality,” Vol. 2, page 224, where Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
says :—* When, in 1882, Professor Barrett consulted him [Rev. Stain- 
ton Moses] as to the possibility of founding a new Society, he warmly 
welcomed the plan; Edmund Gurney and I were asked to join, etc.” 
They did so, together with Professor H. Sidgwick, who consented to 
act as the first President. It was due to the able and active coépera- 
tion of these three eminent men, and later of Mrs. H. Sidgwick, that 
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the S. P. R. achieved the respect and success it has won. The reason 
why it seemed necessary to me to form a new Society,—to record and 
carry on the work of psychical research,—is briefly stated on page 55 
of my little book on Psychical Research in the “Home University 
Library.” 

(2) On page 582 and also on page 752 (456 and 592 E.) you 
state that the S. P. R. “started with the axiom and fundamental 
principle that there were no material phenomena, that everything was 
subjective, and rejected everything but telepathy.” This is not the 
case. If you will turn to Vol. I, of the Proc. S. P. R., page 4, you will 
find that one of the original and fundamental objects of the Society 
was to conduct “ an inquiry into the various physical phenomena com- 
monly called ‘ spiritualistic.””” Moreover in 1886 (Proc. S. P. R., 
Vol. 4, page 25) I read a paper “on some physical phenomena com- 
monly called spiritualistic witnessed by the author.” It is true that 
both Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick rejected these phenomena, although 
they had devoted many years to the investigation of the subject; but 
like Mr. Myers and Mr. Gurney they preserved an open mind. As to 
Mr. Podmore, he always took the réle of “ devil’s advocate,” but the 
value of his opinion may be judged from what you rightly term, 
page 615 (482 E.) his “ insinuations against the honesty of Stainton 
Moses,” and you might also add against D. D. Home, of whom he made 
the entirely untrue accusation (Journal S. P. R., Vol. 13) that Home 
“ selected his sitters with great care ” with the object of choosing only 
those who were most suggestible! Mr. Myers and myself carefully 
investigated the accusations made against D. D. Home and found them 
baseless. 

(3) On pages 67, 107, 139 (58, 90 and 116 E.) you state that 
the evidence for thought transference we obtained with the Misses 
Creery is valueless and must not be taken into account as “ fraud was 
proved.” This sweeping assertion is quite inaccurate; a great and 
cruel injustice has been done to the Misses Creery by the persistent 
slanders that all the experiments which we made with these young ladies 
are worthless on account of their trickery. On the contrary, these 
experiments were of the utmost value, they led to the discovery of 
telepathy and have never been exceeded in their wonderful success. As 
you have unwittingly lent the great weight of your name to discredit 
these experiments it is necessary to trouble you with the facts of the 
case which are as follows :— 

After the discovery—for it was then an entirely new discovery— 
of what I ventured to call thought transference in the normal state had 
been announced by me in the scientific journal “Nature” for July 7th, 
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1881, I invited my friends, Myers and Gurney, and later Professor and 
Mrs. Sidgwick, to take part in the experiments which I was conduct- 
ing with the Misses Creery in Cheshire. We were all naturally incred- 
ulous and gradually imposed more and more stringent tests. After a 
prolonged series of experiments, extending over many months, Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s extreme scepticism was overcome and he stated in his 
Presidential address to the S. P. R. (Proc. S. P. R., Vol. 2, page 154) 
that those who suggest that cheating took place by a simple code of 
signals quite “ ignore such cases as that given in Part I, pages 22 and 
23, where the cards guessed by one of the Misses Creery were entirely 
unknown to anyone but the four strangers who went to witness the 
experiment; and where, therefore, as I before said, the investigators 
must either have been idiots or one of them in the trick.” That this 
conclusion is obvious, anyone can see by referring to the detailed 
record of our experiments in Vol. I, of the Proc. S. P. R. For two or 
three years the Misses Creery freely gave their time to these experi- 
ments and cheerfully consented to all the tests we imposed. At our 
request they travelled from their home in Cheshire to London, Dublin 
and Cambridge, and interrupted their educational studies, in order to 
submit themselves to the repeated and wearisome experiments which 
we made with them. 

As is always the case the sensitiveness of the Creerys varied and 
after some years their percipience waned, as the S. P. R. Committee 
noted in their third report. It was under these adverse circumstances, 
and against the wish and advice of their father (see Journal S. P. R., 
Vol. III, page 176), that the children went to Cambridge to submit to 
some further experiments which were conducted by Gurney and the 
Sidgwicks. (Gurney’s note on the subject is in Proc. S. P. R., Vol. V, 
page 269.) In some of these experiments one of the sisters was allowed 
to know the word or thing selected, and anxious to appear successful 
they were found using a code of signals which was promptly detected 
and acknowledged. In some of the very early experiments, which the 
children thought was only a game, they told us they had also some- 
times signalled to each other. This, however, was quite impossible 
after the stringent tests we imposed, as can be seen from the reports 
of the Committee in the Proc. S. P. R., Vol. I, and from the lengthy 
MS notes, taken at the time by Myers, and which I still possess. 

In Chapter 5 of my little book on “ Psychical Research,” the proof 
sheets of which were read, and some revisions made, by Mrs. Sidgwick, 
the whole matter is I think fairly set forth. I have never concealed 
my indignation at the way the Misses Creery, and their father, the Rev. 
A. M. Creery, M.A., (a clergyman, as our report states, of unblem- 
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ished reputation and integrity) have been treated after the valuable 
help they generously and freely gave to the S. P. R. 

Pardon the length of this explanation which I am grateful to you 
for enabling me to make public, and which will, I hope, put an end to 
a widespread erroneous belief. 

(4) Chapter 4 of your great work is devoted to the so-called di- 
vining rod, and you kindly and casually refer to my investigations on 
the subject, but I think you can hardly have read my two lengthy re- 
ports, nor the conclusions reached after 15 vears laborious work. An 
excellent summary of these conclusions was given by Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers in “ Human Personality,” Vol. I, page 480. As regards the 
motion of the dowsing rod, and the probable explanation of the dowsing 
faculty, may I refer you to my second report, Proc. S. P. R., Vol. 15, 
pages 276-314. It was not Chevreuil, as you state,—and as is com- 
monly believed,—but Father A. Kircher, S.J., (one of the founders of 
experimental science), who in 1650,—two centuries earlier,—showed 
that the motion of the rod was due to involuntary muscular action. 

(5) In your reference to the Reichenbach phenomena, I think 
you have overlooked the early work of the S. P. R. on the subject. 
As chairman of the Committee on that subject, I made a lengthy series 
of experiments with numerous subjects, and the results are given in our 
report in the Proc. S. P. R., Vol. I, page 230 et seq. 

(6) In your reference to Mrs. Travers Smith’s experiments with 
the Ouija board and the Hugh Lane case, page 210 (171 E.) you 
state “the case cannot be held to carry much weight as the medium 
knew Sir Hugh Lane had left America some days before.” This is 
incorrect, neither the medium, nor anyone in Ireland knew Sir Hugh 
Lane had left America, nor of course that he was in the torpedoed 
Lusitania. Mrs. Travers Smith begs me to draw your attention to 
this correction, which you will find corroborated in the reports of this 
case which both she and I have published. 

Pray forgive this lengthy and unavoidably egotistic letter. 

With highest esteem and cordial regards, believe me 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. F. Barrett. 


Proressor Ricuet’s REPty 


My Dear Proressor Barrett.—I thank you for your judicial and 
thoughtful criticism of my book, and I shall be most happy if the 
editors of the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research will pub- 
lish it integrally. Please accept my sentiments of the highest consid- 
eration and cordial sympathy. Cuarwes RicHer. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY GARDNER MURPHY, Pu.D. 


From August 29th to September 5th, inclusive, was held at War- 
saw the Second International Congress of Psychical Research, organ- 
ized and conducted by committees and societies for psychical research 
in seventeen countries. August 29th was given over to business meet- 
ings. On August 30th papers were read in French; on Angust 31st in 
English, and on September Ist in German. On September 3rd papers 
were read in Polish, and on September 4th and 5th discussion and 
further business meetings took place. Dr. William McKenzie of Genoa 
was elected Active President of the Congress, and Professor Charles 
Richet of Paris Honorary President. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Congress, two should be of 
special interest to American readers: The first, a protest against the 
confusion between scientific psychical research and spiritualism as a 
moral and religious system; the second, the adoption of Dr. Prince’s 
plan for an international Committee on Terminology which will draw 
up a glossary of terms so defined that psychical researchers every- 
where will know exactly what phenomena are being discussed in the 
world’s psychical research literature. The latter resolution gave Dr. 
Prince the position of chairman of the Committee and accepted, with 
very slight emendations, his program for the standardization of such 
a glossary. 

The Third International Congress of Psychical Research was set 
for Florence, Italy, in May, 1926, on the understanding that the con- 
venience of the various national committees may possibly make desira- 
ble a change as the time draws near. 

The first paper was by Dr. Gustave Geley, Paris, entitled “ Ex- 
periments at the International Metapsychic Institute, with the medium 
Jean Guzik.” 

The phenomena were of a type familiar to our readers. 

The second paper, by M. René Sudre, Paris, was on “ The Spirit 
Hypothesis in the Light of Experience.” The paper was an elaborate 
summary of arguments for and against the application of the spirit 
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hypothesis to the phenomena of psychical research, the author frankly 
undertaking to state both sides as cogently as possible without com- 
mitting himself to either. Among the affirmative cases, special empha- 
sis was laid upon Mrs. Piper’s phenomena, especially the G P com- 
munications ; and the legitimacy of the survival hypothesis was insisted 
upon. On the other hand emphasis was given to the great possibilities 
of histrionic power in the subconscious strata of the medium’s mind, 
together with cryptesthesic powers which make possible the collection 
of sufficient data to play a part with convincing success. The argu- 
ment reminded one of the debate carried on last spring in the Revue 
Métapsychique by Professors Richet and Bozzano. 

Madame Bisson, Paris, sent a paper to the Congress which was 
read by M. Sudre, on “ Experiments made at the Sorbonne in 1922 
with the medium Eva C.” The paper, a dispassionate and matter-of- 
fact resumé of the fifteen sittings, told of the procedure of the investi- 
gators, the conditions, and the phenomena. As is already well known, 
the investigators attended too irregularly and varied their procedure 
too much to make possible any certain conclusions. 

Dr. Geley then read a paper on “Luminous Phenomena Observed at 
the International Metapsychic Institute with the Medium Erto.” The 
procedure and phenomena were similar to those reported by Dr. 
Sanguinetti and reviewed in the Journal last March. 

Dr. William MacKenzie, Genoa, presented a carefully constructed 
and extremely suggestive theory of psychic phenomena entitled, “ The 
Biological and Relativistic Significance of Supernorma] Phenomena.” 
This study was an epitome of the considerations urged by Dr. MacKen- 
zie in his newly published work “ Metapsychica Moderna.” The first 
main point was insistence upon the diffusion of psychic gifts through- 
out the realm of living organisms. Even the uni-cellular creatures 
possess strange methods of individual and social adjustment which 
seem to go beyond their mechanical or chemical endowment. Not only 
was instinct treated, as by Bergson, as something defying mechanistic 
analysis, but the very nature of living matter was represented as 
possessing supernormal powers. These powers must of course primar- 
ily show themselves in the movements of the organisms, these being 
frequently far more efficient and adaptive than any chemical or me- 
chanical theory can account for. The second main heading of the 
address showed that the extraordinary supernormal power of the best 
mediums, combined with the brilliant possibilities of simulation latent 
in the subconscious, may, in many cases, yield pseudo-personalities 
which are personalities other than those of the medium. From a rela- 
tivistic standpoint, these personalities are the continuation of person- 
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alities once known on earth as “living” people. And when we raise 
the further question as to the reality of time, and wonder just what 
“ existence beyond the point called death ” would mean, we tend to feel 
that the very question of survival itself is purely relative and weighs 
upon further scientific and philosophical progress. 

Dr. H. I. F. W. Brugmans, University of Groningen, Netherlands, 
read, with stereopticon slides, a paper on “ The Passive State in a 
Telepathic Subject, Controlled by the Psycho-galvanic Phenomenon.” 
The paper was a continuation of one read before the First Interna. 
tional Congress at Copenhagen. In these experiments the percipient 
was seated inside of a black cage, only his right fore-arm extending 
outside. In a room above, the experimenter looked down through a 
sheet of plate glass in the floor and by an act of will guided the hand 
of the percipient over a board bearing forty-eight numbers. The per- 
cipient, although thus having by coincidence alone only one chance in 
forty-eight of tapping with his finger the right number, was right in 
one-third of the cases in a series of almost two hundred experiments. 
Among many psychological factors which were thought to have some 
relation to success, mental passivity seemed from the experiments most 
important. Accordingly extensive use was made of the familiar psy- 
chological method of measuring excitement or passivity by means of 
the amount of electrical current passing constantly through the body 
(the psycho-galvanic method). The electrical measurement confirmed 
the introspections of the subject, the decrease of the current coincid- 
ing as a rule with the passive mental state. 

The first of the papers read in English was that of Mr. E. J. Ding- 
wall, Research Officer of the S. P. R., entitled “ The Present Position 
of Psychic Photography.” The paper was a historical survey of the 
whole field of psychic photography since its beginning well over half 
a century ago, abundantly illustrated with slides. Some of the more 
famous cases were presented and in many cases evidence given to show 
the probability of trickery, with a residuum of cases in which the cases 
were probably genuine. Mr. Dingwall showed that more than a casual 
collection of cases is needed and that it is only by a systematic experi- 
mentation that the facts can be established and the laws underlying 
the phenomena understood. 

Professor Sidney Alrutz, University of Upsala, Sweden, dis- 
cussed “ The Psychology and Physiology of the So-called Mediumistic 
Trance.” In this he called attention to Mrs. Piper’s observing the 
sitters in the waking stage as “ small, ugly, black objects.” This phe- 
nomenon is very close to similar disto t:ons of vision in hypnotized 
persons. This and other evidence led Professor Alrutz to the con- 
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clusion that her trance is as deep as the deepest stage of hypnotism. 
Now in this deep hypnotic stage no spontaneous activity occurs. It 
is therefore extremely difficult to agree with Mrs. Sidgwick in the 
belief that the activity of trance controls and communicators is due 
to auto-suggestion. 

Professor Haraldur Nielssen, University of Reykjavik, Iceland, 
described “ Poltergeist phenomena in connection with a medium, ob- 
served for a length of time, some of them in full light.” This was a 
narrative of extraordinary disturbances, such as the throwing and lift- 
ing of objects in the neighborhood of the medium, frequently of the 
most violent nature, observed for two days by two persons. 

Sir William Barrett (S. P. R.) sent to the Congress a paper, read 
by Mr. Dingwall, on “ The Luminosity of the Magnetic Field and of 
Certain Human Beings, Asserted by Baron Reichenbach, as Perceived 
by Sensitives.” This was a report on Baron Reichenbach’s original 
observations on the luminous glow seen in the dark about the poles of 
magnets, and about certain persons, and the early investigations of 
the S. P. R. into the nature of this phenomenon. Some positive evi- 
dence had been collected by the S. P. R., but doubt had been thrown 
upon the reality of such luminosity, and the problem was in need of 
further investigation. 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwick’s paper on “ Experimental Telepathy the 
Need of Further Experiments,” was also read by Mr. Dingwall. Mrs. 
Sidgwick summarized the early experimental work of the S. P. R. and 
showed that the evidence for telepathy, though strong, had never won 
general scientific acceptance. She showed the desirability of further 
experimental investigation, partly to bring the fact into general 
acceptance and partly to discover the laws which underlie its operation. 

The first paper presented in German was that of Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing, on “ Methods of Investigation with the Medium 
Willy Schneider,” illustrated with slides. The paper presented some 
of the more striking features of the recent work with this medium, 
reported more extensively in the recently published appendix to the 
author’s “ Phenomena of Materialization.” One of the most interest- 


ing features was the demonstration that movements of objects at a 
distance, at least in these sittings, was caused only by the extrusion 


of psychic rods or levers (as stated by Crawford) and_not by sheer 
“action at a distance.” 


Mr. Fritz Gruenewald read two papers on investigations carried 
on in his own psychic laboratory in Berlin, with delicate apparatus. 
The titles, “ Telekinetic Influences on a balance enclosed in a glass 
case,” and “The Materialization of Mediumistic Energy Under the 
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Influence of Conscious Will,” show the nature of the studies. It is of 
particular interest to note that variations in the weight of an object 
seemed, in many cases, to follow directly upon simple will of the sub- 
ject that the weight should increase or decrease. 

Mr. Carl Vett, International Secretary for the Committees for Psy- 
chical Research, read a paper entitled, “ Ways and Methods of Psy- 
chical Research.” In this he insisted on the necessity of attending to 
the normal rather than the abnormal aspects of psychical phenomena, 
protested against the cult of the morbid so frequently manifested and 
showed the necessity of learning from psychical investigation some- 
thing of spiritual value for each student. He expressed the opinion 
that mediumship itself is rather a pathological expression of psychic 
gift and that psychic powers can be cultivated in more normal and in 
more wholesome ways. 

Professor Konstantin Oesterreich, of the University of Tiibingen, 
Germany, sent to the Congress a brilliant contribution entitled, “ The 
Philosophical Significance of Mediumistic Phenomena.” As the paper 
will later be published in full, a summary will be omitted. 

Although presented on the day of Polish contributions, M. Lebied- 
zinski’s paper was read in French,—a thing to be especially thankful 
for, as the paper was profoundly significant and important. Its title, 
“Tdeoplasty as an Hypothesis giving Direction to Metapsychical 
Studies,” summarizes his systematic application of the hypothesis 
that an idea shapes phenomena to the fields of multiple personality, 
hallucinations and apparitions, materializations, lights, etc. The 
attempt to reduce the mental phenomena to this hypothesis was not 
entirely successful, but extremely suggestive; the author did show good 
grounds for belief that ideas as functioning units may shape new per- 
sonalities in just such a way as they shape ectoplasmic formations. 
This conception is of course not new, but the abundant material ad- 
duced for it and the philosophical unity of conception and application 
made the paper eminently valuable. 

The remaining papers unfortunately were read in Polish, and al- 
though summaries in French were given out, a summary of a summary 
can scarcely be considered worth giving. 

Many small conferences and discussions were held during the period 
of the Congress, which were exceedingly helpful. 






A REVIEW OF DR. OSTY 


La ConNAISSANCE SUPRANORMALE, BY Dr. Evcene Osty, Atcan, 
Paris, JAN., 1923, Prick 15 rr. TRANSLATED as “ SuPER- 
NORMAL Facutties in Man,” Metuven, Lonpon, 

Ocr., 1923, 15 s. 

E. P. Durron & Co., New York, Dec., 1923 


BY STANLEY DE BRATH 


This book is not a summary of evidences gathered from other 
sources, but a record of twelve years’ experimentation; and as such it 
1s by far the most important original contribution to Subjective Meta- 
psychics that has recently appeared, and is absolutely essential to 
students. 

It is a most notable monograph on one special faculty—super- 
normal cognition applied to other human lives. 

Dr. Osty finds it necessary to denote this by a special name, 
Boirac’s “ Metagnomy,” from the Greek p«t4 yvonny—beyond thought, 
in preference to the general term “ Cryptesthesia,” which, though it is 
used in the widest sense of “a hidden sensibility,” seems to imply 
sensibility to vibrations of some kind. It is obvious that though many 
forms of supernormal faculty, such as “ dowsing” for water or metals, 
may perhaps be stimulated into action by some sort of vibrations, such 
stimulation cannot be invoked for the pre-cognition of events still in 
the future, and is a very forced explanation for the cognition of those 
long past. ; 

The book is a model of experimental method applied with the well- 
known clarity of the French mind. Dr. Osty says: “ It is easy to take 
down the words of a sensitive and to compare them with facts, but this 
has about the same measure of utility as taking cognizance of a certain 
type of motor only by verifying its output.” The mere heaping up of 
instances leads to very inadequate results. 

The stages of an investigation should be those laid down long since 
by Claude Bernard—(a) verification of the fact; (b) provisional hy- 
pothesis; (c) experimental test of that hypothesis; (d) definite inter- 
pretation and discovery of laws. 

The general method of experimentation is as follows: 

(1) To take down the exact words of the percipient ; (2) to ascer- 
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tain what the percipient might have already known; (3) to establish 
what the percipient might guess under the given condition; (4) to 
ascertain the mental content of experimenter and of the personality 
on whom the faculty is directed with reference to the matter disclosed ; 
(5) to consider the movement of thought of both of these during the 
séance; (6) comparison of the words taken down with the real facts; 
(7) critical examination of the information given with reference to 
these factors. 

It is of great importance that the latter factors should be as care- 
fully noted as the words of the percipient. 

Cognition of organic states. Having ascertained that the clair- 
voyantes normally knew nothing on the cases submitted to them, Dr. 
Osty gives instances of medical diagnosis from a few lines of writing 
by the patients, comparing them with his own knowledge of the cases. 
Some of these were taken in his presence, and some by an observer 
ignorant of the case. They are scarcely fitted for reproduction here; 
it must suffice to say that they contain exact, but non-technical, 
descriptions of all the internal organs and of the whole of the morbid 
conditions ; with, occasionally, prognosis of the course of the disease. 

One very brief instance can be given: 

In September, 1920, Mme. de D., a young war-widow, saw Mdlle. de 
Berly (the percipient) for the first time, the two being entirely un- 
known to one another. Mdlle. de B. proceeded in her usual manner to 
give a delineation of the life, spoke of her recent loss, and was led to 
say ... “ What a charming child you have! ... I see near you a 
little boy about eight years old, (here physical and moral description 
followed) ; his health seems good, and you have had no anxiety on this 
score ... but take care, and believe me: have his blood examined... 
his blood is morbid and much trouble might result in the future.” 

Mme. de D. took the child to Dr. N., asking him to examine the 
blood. A very clear Bordet-Wassermann reaction was found. There 
was no reason that the mother should suspect a syphilitic taint; it 
was a very painful surprise to her. 

Another instance is of pre-cognition of intellectual development, 
in a child four years old. He was declared to have great mathe- 
matical and mechanical ability. His early school years by no means 
bore out the prediction, and his parents, interested in metapsychic 
matters, took him to three different percipients, who all agreed with 
the first. His school work was so poor that at the age of fifteen his 
father was thinking of removing the boy. He then developed brilliant 
mathematical talents, and when aged seventeen was considered almost 
fit to enter the Central College of Arts and Manufactures. Dr. Osty 
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draws the inference that the percipients, who did not know the boy 
normally, were able to perceive the latent aptitudes twelve years before 
they developed. 

A mental case. Mdlle. X. was brought to Dr. Osty in the course 
of his regular practice, for treatment of obstinate insomnia. She 
seemed a quiet, reserved, and refined personality. Behind these gentle 
manners he suspected some mental cause of disturbance, but the young 
lady (aged 27) defended herself skilfully from the enquiries by which he 
sought to probe her mind. Under these circumstances she was asked 
for a few lines of writing, unsigned. On these being placed in the 
hands of Mdlle de Berly (who did not know the patient at all), with 
the question, “ What is the character of the person who wrote these 
lines? ”, she crumpled the paper in her hands and gave a long descrip- 
tion which I abridge as under: 

Highly nervous, a curious mentality, false and hypocritical, a case 
of mental hysteria. Always has some fancied romance in her head... 
seeks and provokes adventures. Morally inconsequent. Her eyes are 
calm and no one would suspect her real nature. Highly imprudent, 
hypocritical and false. She was born of old parents; devoid of heart 
and judgment. She fears nothing, is wild for independence . . . She 
is all the more dangerous that she believes her own falsehoods . . . 
I see several men arund her, she provokes them, but there are no direct 
consequences. She lives for flirtation and intrigue. Sooner or later 
she will get into trouble She dozes, but does not get sound 
sleep. She is not a neurasthenic, but she invents romances and enters 
into them by imagination more than by her senses. She seeks a master 
who will dominate her She will marry. I see a little boy 
later on. 

These indications, says Dr. Osty, seemed to me much exaggerated 
if not wholly false, and I only used them with much reserve. When, 
however, my advice to her showed her that she was understood, she 
revealed herself, and I was able to calm her mind and restore her sleep. 

Metagnomic percipients vary greatly, and their faculties are highly 
specialised. Some can give clinical details; others can diagnose mental 
states ; others again seem able to penetrate the minutest details of the 
life submitted to their cognition. Some give the broad outlines of past 
phases; some are particularly successful in tracing lost objects ; some 
in reconstructing the scene of a crime or other definite occurrence. 
Not only so, but the same percipient will vary from day to day accord- 
ing to health and also according to the personality submitted to cog- 
nition. But all seem to require some kind of link to connect them with 
the life under delineation. This link may be physical—a few lines of 
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writing or an object pertaining to the person analysed,—or it may be 
mental, aroused by the presence of a third party, related to or con- 
nected with that person. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do more than indicate the 
extreme care with which Dr. Osty has eliminated the possibility of 
thought-transference from most of his experiments. I can only give 
one instance (abridged considerably) : 

On June 5th, 1922, I said to M. de Fleuriére, an excellent per- 
cipient, “I will bring you soon some person whom I will choose, whom 
I do not yet know. You will endeavour to show all that your faculty 
can reveal at a single sitting. I shall write down exactly what you say 
and shall publish it. Do you agree?” He accepted, and an appoint- 
ment was made for the 12th of June. 

My difficulty was to find some person of marked characteristics 
who would assent to the conditions. Only one such came forward, her 
interest in research outweighing the natural repugnance felt at the 
adventure. I will call her Mme. Magdalena Duplex. I had known her 
for about two months, quite superficially, a mere drawing-room 
acquaintance. 

On June 12th, at 9:45 a.m., I introduced her to M. de Fleuriére 
who then saw her for the first time. She sat by him, he placed his 
left hand on one of hers, half closed his eyes and after a few moments’ 
silence, began to speak fluently. 

ewes A lively natural intelligence quickened by many general ideas 
derived from study, reading, intercourse with the world and experience 
of life. Easily to be discerned are a taste for the beautiful and the 
good, high aspirations, great cerebral activity, almost too great, some- 
what feverish, a passionate interest in philosophical, psychic, and 
metapsychic questions ..... I see that before coming to me you 
have visited many persons having certain gifts or a certain notoriety. 
You have a desire to know that which goes beyond the ordinary and 
common-place. You have a secret desire to express your ideas and 
impressions on these matters .... . you will write articles for the 
papers. 

Unfortunately there has always been opposition between your 
speculative ideals and the positive realities of your life, which up to 
the present has been full of struggles. These discords have been most 
frequent in matters of the heart, in your family, and in the pecuniary 
prospects and professional career of your husband—a career which, 
I may remark, has certainly been of a liberal and intellectual kind. 
Happily the vital or fluidic energies of your physical and moral per- 
sonality are still considerable, and give me the impression of a long 
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life. This life will not be without some rough shocks, your health 
especially will experience some passing ailments, cerebro-nervous anz- 
mia, arthritis, and excess of biliary secretion There will be 
greater tranquillity than in the past which has been disturbed by many 
preoccupations and shocks, and by a number of deaths, some of which 
have brought you much pain, especially those of your father, your 
mother, and of Alfred, your husband. 

I will not hide from you that there are still clouds on your horizon, 
and anxieties which are even now causing you trouble. They relate 
more especially to the future of your children, to a somewhat pre- 
carious pecuniary position and failing resources 
In this connection I see shaping itself a happy development by the 
moral and material help of some devoted friends In this 
relation I see round you many links with the world by reason of the 
professional and social standing of your deceased husband 
There is a gentleman who is married, and whose pecuniary position is 
impaired and causes him much disquiet. Fundamentally he is good, 
sensible, affectionate and intelligent, but at times cold, variable, and 
almost insane; and you suffer sometimes from his changeable, wound- 
ing, and enigmatical attitude. Nevertheless there are profound affini- 
ties between you, and links that will play a part more and more decisive 
in your life. 

As to your family, your children are visibly your chief care 
two feminine and one masculine. Their establishment in life is still in- 
complete, and none of them has reached a settlement You 
will be affected by two deaths, directly or indirectly; in this I do not 
allude to your children You must have lost one child 

Your name signifies “ duality,” and your first name is curious, it 
comes to my ear as “ Lena.” Your maiden name seems foreign, and 
might come from Alsace, Germany or Austria, as Miiller is of Ger- 
man origin As to your husband, I have said that he belonged 
to a liberal profession, he was also in politics, sometimes he incurred 
much hostility; there have been dangers, threats, rancour and excite- 
ment against him with reference to a lawsuit which seems to have been 
a struggle in his professional life. He died some time ago 
towards the end of the war. 

Censorship. 

Analysis of the indications given classifies them as follows: 

Ten deal with the future and cannot be pronounced upon. Fifty- 
five are concerned with the moral temperament, and the personal con- 
ditions or surroundings of Mme. Duplex. Out of these, fifty-four were 
recognised as exactly true, and she confided to me the realities to which 
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they referred. I will here mention only one. M. Duplex, barrister and 
member of Parliament, was on the Commission of the Panama enquiry 
and became the target for threats and keen hostility from compromised 
persons. One only seemed doubtful—the monetary worries of her 
friend. I have however heard from her over the telephone that con- 
trary to what she thought, M. de Fleuriére was right on this point also. 


As M. de Fleuriére did not know who would be brought to him till 
the lady was actually introduced, and Dr. Osty knew none of the de- 
tails of her life, thought-transference in the usual sense of the words 
is excluded. The case is an exceptionally good instance of the faculty. 

Some very detailed cases of prediction are also given, dealing with 
circumstances which in the nature of the cases could not be anticipated 
by any normal foresight; and one in great detail, regarding the loca- 
tion of the corpse of an old man who had wandered off into the forest 
and had not returned. This had been sought for in vain by the vil- 
lagers and was known to no living person. The sensitive gave ex- 
tremely exact descriptions of the locality, the position of the dead 
body, its clothing and subsidiary details of the way the old man had 
gone. The clue in this case was a neckerchief taken from his wardrobe, 
after he had been missed. 

The faculty, in many instances, shows independence of time and 
space ; events long past and many still in the future are delineated, and 
distance seems to be quite without effect. 

Considerations of brevity preclude more than the mention of Dr. 
Osty’s analysis of the differences between the psychological process of 
reasoned thought and that of supernormal cognition. He agrees with 
Professor Richet in stating unhesitatingly that the facts indicate a 
mode of perception independent of cerebral action and transcending 
Time and Space. He refers it to a transcendental plane of cognition 
by which the Self, deep-buried under the limitations of the personality, 
has a mode of consciousness peculiarly its own. It would be misleading 
to attempt to reduce his study of the mechanism of this production to 
a formula, or to compress it into a short compass. It will not how- 
ever be a distortion of his thought to say that these informations, 
arising from a plane that transcends sensorial limitations, present 
themselves to the subconscious mind of the percipient by images and 
symbols which are translated into speech by his conscious mind. 

The choice of symbolism is very large, and it is noticeable that 
though the percipient can interpret it correctly to accord with facts, 
no one else would be able to do so were the symbols alone given without 
any interpretation. 
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Dr. Osty devotes a whole chapter to errors, their nature, and 
causes. They may arise in the percipient by fabulation of the subcon- 
scious mind, or by transfer of conscious thought and subconscious 
desires from the questioner, by leading questions, or by demands for 
more than the special faculty of the sensitive can give. To get reliable 
results it is absolutely necessary that the questioner should know how 
to handle these delicate human instruments, that his questions should 
not point to any answers, and that he should be ignorant of any but 
one or two main facts: for instance in the case of the finding of the 
corpse, the questioner knew only that the man was old, walked with 
a stoop, and was lost in a wood. The chapter on errors is not the 
least interesting in a most interesting study. 

Dr. Osty remarks that from one point of view there may be legiti- 
mate uneasiness that private lives should be so easily unveiled. ‘“‘ The 
number of ill-disposed persons is so great that one fears to think of 
the evil that might result from a general employment of metagnomic 
subjects. But from the standpoint of science, the secret history oi 
Mr. X or Mrs. Z are matters of no interest. The only important 
matter, and that which takes precedence of all others, is that certain 
individuals are endowed with means of cognition through psychic chan- 
nels so different from those we call normal, that we cannot, even in 
theory, find any common measure between the two modes. I can 
imagine a time when, the days of mysticism and absurd scepticism 
past, good metagnomic subjects shall be taken out of the trade of 
‘ fortune-telling ’; and selected, judiciously trained and rationally pre- 
pared, will become, in the hands of men of science who understand 
their use, valuable psychic instruments for the exploration of the 
latent transcendental basis of human beings, and perhaps of all that 
lives.” (page 158.) 

This notice is not a criticism; it is intended to bring before an 
educated public a book that is the result of hundreds of experiments 
and observations that cannot fail to be of great utility in psychical 
research. Any person who is willing to submit his life and character 
to the frank analysis of two or three competent sensitives can verify 
for himself the existence of the faculty; and, if perfectly honest, may 
even derive valuable light on his true position. No one who has not 
done this is entitled to question the reality of the faculty. 

One point deserves special notice. As the details presented on per- 
sons distant in time and space from the percipients and entirely un- 
known to both percipient and questioner are so complete, and as inci- 
dents in collateral lives are often minutely described, it is obvious that 
these facts very heavily discount supposed proofs of discarnate person- 
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ality such as those given in similar descriptions by sensitives such as 
Mrs. Piper. Several of Dr. Osty’s sensitives refer their information to 
spiritist sources when the person cognised is dead; but as the infor- 
mation given does not differ in kind or degree from that presented on 
the living, there does not seem any real ground for assigning a differ- 
ent source in the former case. 

This is not to say that there is no such thing as telepathy from 
the discarnate, but this kind of information does not prove it, as 
spiritualists commonly suppose it to do. If there is such communi- 
cation, the evidence for a spiritist source must be sought in those com- 
munications, apparitions, or actions which reveal will and purpose, and 
not in those which only give information. At the same time, what 
Dr. Osty takes away from spiritualists with one hand, he restores with 
the other, so to speak, for extra-cerebral faculties independent of Time 
and Space which could not have been developed by Adaptation to the 
visible environment or Natural Selection in it, are in themselves a 
powerful argument for the soul as a real being, independent of the 
body and of psycho-physiological parallelism. 
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(With this communication we start a series of monthly letters to 
be contributed by Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, author of the “ Gate of 
Remembrance ” and editor of “ Psychic Science,” the Quarterly Trans- 


actions of the British College of Psychic Science, 59 Holland Park, 
London, W.—TueE Epiror.) 


Those who share a profound conviction of the importance of the 
study of all facts having to do with the psychical nature of man and 
are in a position to keep their finger upon the pulse of the great move- 
ment of psychical research and enquiry cannot but be impressed by 
the growth of interest now manifesting itself among the more critical 
and unbiassed minds. It has been customary on the part of the more 
hasty thinkers to suppose this increase of interest to depend upon the 
mental and emotional disturbances consequent on the Great War, and 
they are apt to conclude from this linkage of cause and effect that 
the return to normal conditions will witness the progressive disappear- 
ance of the demand for knowledge and proof of things and conditions 
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lying in the nebulous borderland of Life and Nature. They foresee 
that with the painful stimulus withdrawn, the public mind will revert 
to the cult of the material and as they would have it, the practical side 
of human progress. 

There are those on the other hand who are clearly of opinion that 
the attention and respect now given to psychical research is but the 
inevitable flower of a plant of long-standing growth, whose shoots can 
be traced in the course of previous centuries, notably in the record of 
the spiritualistic movement and the revival of the occult and mystical 
philosophies of the East under the theosophical propagandists. 

Rightly to assess the position: and prospects of the new movement 
we must obviously take the broadest view and hold in mind the vast 
array of factors, many very obscure, and some perhaps seeming irrel- 
evant, which may have contributed to this outcome. We must try to 
conceive a synthesis of all these contributive causes and observe the 
way in which they have interacted to produce the present trend of the 
public mind and attitude of those who can best interpret it. It is 
impossible to live in the mental or moral world without some sort ot 
creed or conviction, and any interest which the rational mind can hold 
in psychical research must originate in a measure of conviction, 
whether expressed or not, as to the ultimate power of man to implant 
his mental or moral ideals upon his environment and demonstrate his 
sovereignty over matter. 

Even if the cherished ideal works itself out in what seems a purely 
material line of interest, the man who holds it is not in the absolute 
sense a materialist. Your absolute materialist is not to be found in 
the active arena of life and progress: he is either apathetic or de- 
structive. Never can he build. 

The path of Man’s social and cultural evolution has been like the 
oscillation of a pendulum between extremes of idealism and expression 
of ideals in material things, and in the nineteenth century we can see 
the pendulum of his progress swing to its outward limit on the side of 
material expression. From this there has been, as there must be, an 
inevitable reaction, for there is no stabilizing the pendulum at the 
material extreme. Neither can it be stabilized at the other extreme, 
and so those who take the philosophic view of human progress and 
perfectibility must always seek for themselves and others that via 
media which was sought by the wise men of old. 

Roughly the two extremes to be avoided are on the one hand the 
tendency to regard material values as the only practical realities of 
life, and this is the fault that blinds both capitalist and industrial 
worker equally to life’s real values; and on the other, the no less grave 
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and dangerous fault of the religious idealist who is for ever trying to 
climinate from his scheme of life those material values in which, from 
his point of view, he can see naught but evil and degradation. 

Between these two groups stands now a solid nucleus of those who 
appreciate both the spiritual ideal and its material expression as nec- 
essary counterweights in the great balance of human progress, and 
the fulcrum of the balance lies in that middle region between spirit 
and matter, between cause and effect, which we can comprehensively 
call the psychical. 

Intellect is the pointer, and we would fain see it stand erect, regis- 
tering a just equipoise in the loading of the scales. 

Reason will therefore be the deciding agent for the future, in 
regard to both spiritual and material values. Enlightened by its grasp 
of spiritual ideal it will the better lay hold of and direct the material 
activities of man in all the fields of conquest of nature and all that 
concerns the true and lasting principles of civilization. 

We have witnessed the inclination of the pointer towards the de- 
pressed material scale; we do not wish to witness its unbalanced rush 
to the opposite extreme. Therefore we hail with satisfaction the cau- 
tion which our men of science are showing with regard to the accept- 
ance of conclusions not yet logically warranted by the facts at our 
disposal. It is a most hopeful sign at the moment that on this side 
of the Atlantic, the negative tendency of orthodox science is palpably 
breaking down, and opening the doors of the mind to possibilities of 
spiritual reaction of immeasurable variety and unimagined vastness, 
whilst at the same time content to advance step by step, tardily as it 
may seem to some, yet with sure foothold gaining ground little by 
little, and reducing the oscillations of the pointer towards a line of 
vertical stability over the psychical fulcrum. 

Great weight is being heaped into the lighter scale on the “ spirit- 
ual” side by the efforts of propagandists of the type of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Mr. Vale Owen, and their work is but a just and 
necessary antidote to that of the great advocates of social and in- 
dustrial enterprise and betterment on the material side. 

In this sense their work may be classed with that of the Salvation 
Army and other live religious agencies and is potent in that it tends 
to restore a spiritual ideal to classes deeply sunk in the darkness of 
a material outlook. But it merely prepares the ground by assisting 
to rectify the balance; the true determining factor must always be 
Reason not swayed by emotional values, but inspired by a constant 
and well-founded purpose to test all values and to establish the sov- 
ereignty of Mind over Matter in all its modes and reactions. 
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So far then from there being anything derogatory to Science in the 
quest of psychical knowledge, our standpoint is approaching the affir- 
mation that it is the duty of Science, and of scientific men,—if they 
would retain that title,—to occupy themselves for the future more 
largely with psychical research in all its branches, and to seek more 
laboriously for a constructive philosophy of human service to be based 
upon its facts. 

Neither can the quest be reproved as unpractical: for experience 
amply shows it to be otherwise, and again it is possible to affirm that 
no real material progress or constructive human effort of a beneficial 
or permanent nature can be achieved without some element of inspira- 
tion, whose origin is not to be traced in the reactions of the human 
brain to its physical environment only, but for which a non-physical 
source must be ascribed, the channel for such inspiration being that 
dark middle region of man’s psychic being which it is the province of 
his Intellect to illuminate. 


SUGGESTION OR NERVOUS RADIATION? 


ComMENTs on “ Rom-RomMano EXPERIMENTS AT WarksAw,” BY 
S. Rzewvusk1, Journat Ao. S. P. R., Oct., 1923, Paces 525-7. 


BY SIDNEY ALRUTZ, M.D. 


In order to get a better understanding of the interesting experi- 
ments related in this article, may I put forward the following questions? 

Experiment 3. Mr. Rom-Romano makes passes over his right fore- 
arm from the wrist to the shoulder. Rigidity and anesthesia ensue. 
Mr. R.—R. says it is chiefly done by auto-suggestion, the passes hav- 
ing only an auxiliary influence. 

Now seeing that downward passes, which in this case would mean: 
from the shoulder to the wrist, according to Krafft-Ebing, Baréty and 
others, myself included, bring about stiffness of the muscles and, ac- 
cording to our general experience, also cause anesthesia and analgesia, 
I much wonder if the direction of the passes made in this experiment is 
rightly described? According to the description they were upward 
passes. 

In the second place, I should like to know what is meant by 
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“ auxiliary”? Does Mr. R.—R. mean that the passes help him in his 
purely suggestive activity? If so, they can of course be made in any 
direction, it does not matter which. In such a case all depends upon 
what idea Mr. R.—R. has of the way in which the passes are to work. 

If, however, Mr. R.—R. means by “ auxiliary ” that the suggestive 
factor is the main cause, but that the passes as such, i.e. through a 
specific action of their own, somewhat increase this effect, this would 
clash with what other investigators, who also believe in a specific effect 
of passes, have found to be the result of upward passes—they undo 
on the one hand contractures, rigidity, catalepsy, on the other hand 
anesthesia and analgesia. 

May I therefore suggest to Mr. R.—R. and his medical assistants 
to make the following experiments also, in case they have not already 
made them. 

1. Mr. R.—R. is to auto-suggest to himself anesthesia, without 
using any passes at all. 

2. Mr. R.—R. is to do the same thing, making passes in the 
opposite direction, t.e. downward passes. Notes to be taken as to 
whether Mr. R.—R. believes or not that these passes will prevent the 
anesthesia from ensuing. 

Experiments 1 and 2 may be made also in regard to rigidity. 

3. Mr. R.—R. is to do the same thing, at the same time allow- 
ing somebody else to make either downward or upward passes, prefer- 
ably over a sheet of glass, placed above the subject’s bared arm with- 
out contact, so that Mr. R.—R. cannot feel in what direction the 
passes are made. Opaque cloth over the head of the subject. 

4. Mr. R.—R. himself is to make solely downward or upward 
passes—all auto-suggestions to be avoided. 

Attention. It is stated at the end of Experiment 3: Mr. R.—R. 
“ feels pain only when he pays attention to it.” Does this mean: pays 
attention to the arm or to a still existing fringe, intimation or idea of 
pain? And does this also mean that he feels pain as soon as he directs 
his attention in one of these directions? If somebody pinches his “anzs- 
thetic” arm sharply without his knowing anything about it, what does 
he then feel? Nothing? But as soon as he attends to it, i.e. looks on, 
the pain ensues? 

Experiment 4. Mr. R.—R. puts the whole of his body in a 
cataleptic state. 

May I ask here: what is in Mr. R.—R.’s mind during this experi- 
ment? Does he represent to himself stiffness in all his muscles? Or 
does he represent to himself a certain state, during which all his mus- 
cles stiffen? Or does he go a medium way? And is there any will or 
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effort put in here? Or is a lively representation of stiffening mus- 
cles or of a certain state the only necessary mental cause of the 
phenomenon? 

All these points seem important and I hope Mr. R.—R. will kindly 
help us to elucidate them by making further experiments of the kind 
I have taken the liberty to propose. 


University of Upsala, 15th October, 1923. 


THE INQUIRY OF DR. OSTY 


Dr. Osty, who is writing a book on the subject, has asked us to 
assist him in obtaining an expression of opinion as to the causes and 
manifestations of the resistance to the acceptation of Metapsychic 
Science in the United States. In the November issue we published 
the opinion of Dr. Bull. This month we publish three others: 


WESTON D. BAYLEY, M.D., MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


In order to understand the statics of public opinion in the matter 
of novel scientific investigation, one must take into account the men- 
tality of classes. The man of the street cares for nothing but utility 
and diversion; that which is readily demonstrated, and has also a com- 
mercial value he will at once assimilate. He will go in droves to base- 
ball games which in no wise tax his intellect, but with abstract phe- 
nomena he will have nothing to do. This is because these matters arc 
already cut to a final fit by theologians whom he regards as ultimate 
experts in problems of mind and questions of survival. His ignorance 
of the history and evolution of theology is sublime. The concept of 
infallibility in these matters has been handed down as precious heri- 
tage from generation to generation, so that all of his thinking like his 
hats must be ready made and bear the stamp of the manufacturer. 
Unfortunately for scientific progress, he is in the vast majority—he 
and his fellows constitute the masses. Nor is it to be inferred that 
these masses consist only of the illiterate and uneducated. On the 
contrary they include many who are highly expert in individual lines. 
Men who are producers, or of high repute in law or medicine, or who 
occupy prominent places in political life. These are especially parlous, 
because their oracular opinions have a quasi-validity among the unin- 
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formed, when as a matter of fact they are as ignorant of the entire 
subject of metapsychics as the average bootblack. 

In this “ practical ” age the average person is too busy or too self 
satisfied to take a serious interest in psychical research, even if he by 
some chance learned of its existence. There is the universal ready- 
made conception that it is all humbug and nonsense. Scientific sus- 
pension of judgment in the absence of information does not form a part 
of the curriculum of our public schools. The preachers would be the 
first to howl this down as a dangerous precedent, likely to undermine 
their infallible prestige. 

If any one thing is established in the sordid history of theological 
evolution, it is the fact that established dogma does not yield until 
public opinion by some extraneous enlightenment, renders it untenable, 
unacceptable, and therefore dangerous to the sublime ecclesiastical 
comfort of these priestly parasites. It is then with unctuous hypoc- 
risy that they devoutly ease up their dogmas with the pious fraud that 
“they knew these things always.’ When by force of increasing im- 
portance, public opinion is compelled seriously to regard metapsychics, 
then will the theological morons of every denomination—these “ ex- 
perts ” of the soul—carefully cut it out and fit it as an integral part 
of their hocus pocus—an easy matter in this case, because the Bible 
and Saintly literature are full of just the very supernormal incidents 
which are now anathema! Very few of these pastors of the flock who 
do all of the thinking for the masses, have intelligence enough to in- 
vestigate a field of research which may have vital bearing upon religion. 
This is why theology is a bogus profession. 

Among the inhabitants of an American city are those who have 
slipped the theological yoke and are doing some independent thinking. 
This is a smal] minority—hereabouts I would estimate it as less than 
5°. Among these are some physicians, lawyers, business men and 
especially some professors in our Colleges and Academic institutions. 
Some of these latter are secretly interested in psychical research; and 
a few of the bolder ones, more secure in their jobs, openly patronize it. 
It must be remembered however that the average American College is 
controlled by a board of laymen who are mostly theologically orthodox, 
and a teacher who has the temerity openly to declare for things out- 
side of the ecclesiastical code, may not have an easy time of it. 

Perhaps, after all it is undesirable to precipitate a lot of amateur- 
ish interest in metapsychics and start another wave of experimental 
hysteria such as arose in the early days of so-called spiritualism. 
Better the few steady plodders who are technically acquainted with the 
whole subject than to have an avalanche of would be experts, and even 
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half baked discourses by preachers who following their habit in other 
matters, become psychical oracles by over-night reading. 
No one need fear the ultimate testing of that which is true. 


BLEWETT LEE, ESQ., MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 


In regard to the letter of Dr. E. Osty, my view would be that the 
opposition to advanced views on psychical subjects comes principally 
from the habitual conservatism and inertia of the human mind, which 
no one can really estimate who has not advanced something new. To 
ilustrate what I mean: at this very day professors are being compelled 
to resign from colleges because of teaching evolution. New teaching 
in medicine has always tremendous opposition to overcome. Psychical 
research has to share the fate of all new sciences. First it will be 
ridiculed by everyone, and after it has won its way to success, the 
former scoffers will say everybody knew it all the time. The atti- 
tude of the press is interesting. It prints everything on the subject 
with sensational headlines as news, but scarcely anywhere fails to treat 
the subject with flippancy and ridicule, if not in the same issue of the 
paper, in a following one. This shows a state of general hostility in 
the public mind which newspapers recognize. 


HELEN C. LAMBERT, TRANSLATOR OF THE ARTICLES FROM 
THE “ REVUE METAPSYCHIQUE” 


Our scientific men are not supplied with funds for research work 
which does not offer results of material benefit. If they were free to 
delve at will they might do something that would be resented. 

Do they also lack what Richet calls “ scientific courage?” Of that 
I am not quite sure. I think there is a lack of co-ordination among 
scientific and professional men here. “ We do not understand many 
things because we too easily and too arbitrarily specialize.” It seems 
to me that without more general encouragement only a superman would 
have the courage to face the consequences—just in his own mind—of 
the “ bustedness ” of his own particular domain of science, should he 
at once let go his hold on positivism and what he has always thought 
to be objective reality. 

Suppose, for instance, he once allows himself to admit the fol- 
lowing: 

“One thing only it (objective knowledge) cannot transcend—the 
limit of the three dimensional sphere . . . Objective knowledge will 
always be subject to these conditions (time and space) for otherwise 
it would cease to exist. No apparatus, no instrument, wil] ever con- 
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quer these conditions, for should they conquer, they would destroy 
themselves first of all.” 

You see, it is difficult for idealists and for people temperamentally 
inclined toward mysticism, to appreciate the horror a scientist must 
experience when he realizes the unreality of objective things. He must 
plunge into a spiritual loneliness that is frightful, and, unless he were 
a very strong man, strong enough to go to the point where he would 
discover that there is no loneliness, only “ one-ness,” I should think 
he would be appalled to the verge of insanity or suicide. 

You see, all of the orthodox teachings, both religious and scientific, 
with which most people grow up, are so materialistic and positivistic 
that there is little left for people to fall back upon, when those things 
are shattered. Personally, I feel sorrier for the scientists just now, 
in this age, than for any other class of men. The professional men 
(I take it Mr. Edwards means the medicos) are less materialistic in 
their line of thought; are bound to be, dealing every day with birth 
and death. But the positive scientist, the one who sees no life in “ dead 
matter” must start all over from the beginning, and pretty much 
alone—that is the hard part. 

Can one blame them for refusing to think on such lines as long as 
they can fool themselves successfully! As long as they can really 
believe that the discovery of a new drug, the isolation of a new germ, 
or the location of a new star, can be of more immediate benefit to 
humanity than the discovery of some abstract truth, they are justified 
in saying that they have no time for chasing fireflies. 

But their time will come, surely and soon, and it will be a pretty 
hard re-adjustment. 
























PUBLICATION FUND 





Attention is called to the notice on the last page of the cover, 
regarding the need of contributions to what, for convenience, is called 
the publication fund, though the deficit was caused in part by other 
expenses than those for printing. Partly, too, the deficit is not actual 
but will become so the moment the Proceedings are brought to date. 
In other words, members should have had the Proceedings for 1923 
already, and the expense of printing them is chargeable to this year. 
Every effort has been made to institute economics, and with increase in 
the membership it is hoped, once the present emergency is passed, that 
no similar appeal will ever again become necessary. (See page 80.) 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


BY WALTER F. PRINCE, Pu.D. 


PREMONITION OF DEATHS ON THE SAME DAY 


THE HALEY-SORRELL CASE 


On October 24, 1922, Mr. W. H. Rucker, of Itta Bena, Mississippi, 
wrote to the Principal Research Officer as follows: 


“ A rather unusual thing has happened in our community which 
might be of interest to you. Some twenty-five or so years ago one of 
our leading citizens had a dream that he and his niece, who also lived 
in the town, would die on the same day, and it has been a joke between 
them all the years since. In September the gentleman was at a hospital 
in Hot Springs, Ark., reported to be recovering until about 23rd, 
when a wire came announcing dangerous ptomaine poisoning. On 25th, 
he died and wire received here of fact. The lady seemed to be in good 
health, being robust to all appearances. However she was taken ill 
the same day and died later in day, a very remarkable coincidence at 
least. I might be able to get data written out, if you wish.” 


In response to the request that the facts should be obtained from 
the nearest witnesses, Mr. Rucker wrote further, on November 4th: 


“In compliance with your request, I hand you letter from Mrs. 
Holloman regarding the death of her father and cousin on the same 
day a little over a month ago. I know Mrs. Holloman well and any 
statement she makes is reliable. 

** Also, I knew both Mr. J. H. Haley and Mrs. Sorrell well. Mr. 
Haley was a man of large affairs here and I had much dealings with 
him in our some twenty years’ acquaintance. He was a man of un- 
usual strength, of character and courage, in fact a man of remarkable 
powers, very generally considered one of the most original and adroit 
men in our state. Except to his intimates he was considered a rather 
stern man and not inclined to harbor any of the weaker sentiments. 
That he should have heeded such a thing as a presentiment is surpris- 
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ing to his friends. Mrs. Sorrell and I attended the same church and 
I saw her frequently. When I last saw her, some days before her 
death, she was one of the most vigorous looking women in the town. 
Others, I am confident, would say the same. Her death under the 
circumstances was most astonishing to the community.” 


STATEMENT OF THE DAUGHTER 


Mr. Rucker enclosed a statement by Mrs. Haley’s daughter, Mrs. 
J. H. Holloman, also dated November 4th: 


“In compliance with your request I make you this statement: In 
1896, it probably was, my father, J. L. Haley, and family were living 
some five or six miles southeast of Itta Bena, when my cousin, Mrs. 
J. H. Sorrell, was taken very ill at her home in Itta Bena. My father 
was sent for to come to her bedside, being her uncle. On his way to 
town, he had, as he related to us, a marked feeling or presentiment that 
if she died he would die, as it seemed they were to die the same day 
and of the same ailment. She recovered and very soon he was taken 
with the same malady she had, congestion, and the family was greatly 
alarmed for him, but he made light of it and said he and Mrs. Sorrell 
were to die on the same day, she being then well. During the twenty- 
five years since, the matter was often a joke between them, as I per- 
sonally knew. When he would be ill he would joke Mrs. Sorrell about 
it and ask her if she was ready to go also. 

“In September just passed, my father being right sick, went to 
a hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., for treatment, and was supposed to 
be recovering and soon expecting to be home, when he ate something 
which caused ptomaine poisoning, which caused his death in a day or 
two. When the news was wired to Itta Bena, Mrs. Sorrell went to my 
mother’s home, then only a block away, to console her. Once during 
the visit she is reported by another visitor to have said that she was 
worried about, or did not like, the dream or presentiment Uncle Jesse 
had had, but no one thought she was especially alarmed because of it. 
Later she remarked she would return to her home and, rising to leave, 
as she passed out of the room, she fell to the floor unconscious. Later 
the same day she died, in accordance with my father’s presentiment. 
She had not seemed at all ill up to that time and was a robust looking 
woman and thought to be in good health. 

* On another occasion my father had a presentiment that one of 
my sons would soon be very sick and told me of it. In a few days the 
son he named was taken very sick as he had informed me. 

“ Also, a few weeks before his death arrangement was made for 
him to go to a hospital in Greenville, Miss., but there was an unex- 
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pected delay about it, and he then told me he felt he would never again 
go to Greenville hospital, although that was the plan at the time. 
Several days later, owing to the Greenville hospital having no vacant 
rooms, the plan was changed and he went to Hot Springs, where he 
died as related, after several weeks.” 


STATEMENT OF THE NURSE 


Later, Mrs. Sorrell’s nurse made and signed a statement. It is 
dated from Itta Bena, February 22, 1923: 


* Early in the year of 1897, about this time I think it was, Mrs. 
J. H. Sorrell was very ill here in Itta Bena with congestion. 

“T nursed Mrs. Sorrell and am familiar with what is to follow 
herein: Mr. J. L. Haley, who was the uncle of Mrs. Sorrell, drove over 
from his Grandview plantation to see Mrs. Sorrell. On the way over 
he either had a dream or it was a strong presentiment, that if Mrs. 
Sorrell died he would be ill with the same malady and die the same 
day she did. On his return home he was taken violently ill with con- 
gestion. For three weeks his life was despaired of. Just as soon as 
he was able to have guests Mrs. Sorrell went over to see him and he 
greeted her with the remark ‘ Lillie, I sure am glad you did not die 
for if you had I would have died.’ Then he told us of the dream or 
presentiment. 

* As the years went by each was ill quite a number of times and 
they never failed to joke each other about the dream as they called it. 

“When Mr. Haley died, September 25th, 1922, the news was tele- 
phoned to his son who let the others know of his death. Some time 
during that forenoon Mrs. Sorrell accompanied by her sister, Mrs. 
Harper, went to Mr. Haley’s residence to be with Mrs. Haley. She 
spoke of the dream to those present. The friends told her to attach 
no importance to the matter. A little later she said she was going 
home and could not be persuaded to remain, and as she walked out she 
staggered and would have fallen had she not been caught. 

“Two doctors worked with her all day but about seven-thirty or 
eight o’clock she died. 

“She had a bad headache—-that was what she complained of as 
long as she was able to talk. I hope this is what you will need in 
your work.—Lucite Ricusovre.” 


Mr. Rucker wrote, March 15th, 1923: 


Dear Dr. Prince.—* Delay in replying to your letter has been 
due to waiting on a letter or two, which I wished to get and forward 
to you. Another local physician promised to write a statement of the 
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Mrs. Sorrell death, as he was present when she was stricken with apo- 
plexy, and had an opportunity to observe her condition just prior 
to the collapse. In fact he told me she gave no evidence of undue 
excitement. 

* Dr. Harper, the family physician (also brother-in-law and next 
door neighbor of Mrs. Sorrell), gives a complete statement and thinks, 
you will note, the death was not unexpected under the circumstances. 
After conversation with him I made some modifications in the questions 
submitted to him to elicit a complete statement as he had related it . 
tome. His statement notwithstanding, it yet remains remarkable that 
Mrs. Sorrell’s condition should be such that she should die as believed 
for so many years by her uncle. Of course her death had a cause, as 
all death has. 

“There seems no objection to using the real names in your 
publications.” 


STATEMENT oF Dr. HarrPer 


“ Replying to yours of the 31st ultimo, will take up your questions 
in regular order: 


“1. I was acquainted with the condition of Mrs. J. H. Sorrell’s 
health, both from her appearance and from professional examinations, 
for the past eight years. 

“2. Mrs. Sorrell’s health was not good, during my eight years 
of continued observation. Due to a mild arterio-sclerosis, possibly 
produced by chronic cholecystitis. 

*3. Yes. In [my] judgment or opinion her death was caused by 
arterial hemorrhage in or about the base of the brain. 

“4. From the answer to your second question, you will see that 
she or any one thus suffering should avoid any and all excitement, 
violent exercise, over-eating and drinking, and shock. Considering the 
above, I cannot conclude that her death, though quite sudden, was so 
unusual or surprising. In fact, I had several years previous told my 
wife, her sister, and her mother, Mrs. Haley, that at ’most any time 
during a sick headache attack of which she was a frequent sufferer, she 
would pass away suddenly. She could possibly have been expected to 
live longer by taking the above mentioned precautions. 

“ Hoping the above is satisfactory, and assuring you that if I can 
be of further service it’s a pleasure, yours very truly,—B. B. Harrer.” 


The facts appear beyond reasonable dispute that Mr. J. H. Haley 
announced on a certain occasion that he and Mrs. Sorrell would dic 
the same day, and frequently, during many years which followed, there 
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would be conversation about the prediction. It is certain that he and 
Mrs. Sorrell did die the same day about twenty-five years after the 
prediction was made. The particular in the prediction, to the effect 
that they would die of the same disease, was not fulfilled. The facts 
that at the time of the prediction Mrs. Sorrell was very ill of con- 
gestion and that three weeks later Mr. Haley took ill of the same 
disease and nearly died of it cannot be utilized, as Mrs. Sorrell was 
well when Mr. Haley became ill, and the latter, on the strength of his 
presentiment, was sure he was not to die then. 

There remains the fact that Mrs. Sorrell did die on the same day 
with Mr. Haley. This is rather surprising, in spite of her physician’s 
testimony that she had been liable to pass away any day for several 
years. Let us see. Her health had not been good for eight years. 
Suppose the “ several years ” during which she was liable to die “ ’most 
any time,” covered four years. That would be 1426 days during which 
she was liable to pass away. But the point is that she died on that 
one day of the 1426 when Mr. Haley died, as he said would be the case. 

Now if Mrs. Sorrell had become strongly excited on hearing of 
Mr. Haley’s death, this might have acted as the cause for her dying 
that day, though it cannot be doubted that other exciting things 
happened during the 1426 days. But, according to Mrs. Holloman, 
“no one thought she was specially alarmed ” on receiving the news of 
Mr. Haley’s death, although she expressed some distaste for the pre- 
sentiment. A physician who had an opportunity to observe her just 
before her collapse said “ no particular evidence of excitement.” That 
her death was really due to perturbation or auto-suggestion is theo- 
retically possible, but hardly likely. 


POSSIBLE PREMONITION 


THE KOONS CASE 


The following is not in the first class of incidents relating to pre- 
monition, from the standpoint of science. Any one who reads the 
account by the afflicted father and its partial corroboration by his 
equally afflicted wife, can hardly doubt their subjective honesty, and 
this is supported by the fact that, since she did not remember all in 
the statement he made out for her to sign, supposing that she would 
remember it, what she did not remember is carefully stated. 
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The dream of the death of Walter could well have been caused by 
fears of the possible effects of his blood-poisoning—and it was really 
Leslie that died. What is left is the recognition of the place and sur- 
roundings of the place of burial, the details unfortunately not given. 
The time was when it would not have been in order to use an incident 
like this, the most important feature uncorroborated, but it may now 
be printed, since there is now a background of well corroborated cases 
of apparent premonition. 

There are also the impressions, on the part of Mr. Koons: just 
before the fall, that he ought to go to his son; and soon after, that 
& fall had occurred. These are to be considered. 


Sancer, Texas, June 13th, 1920. 

“GENTLEMEN :—I have been thinking of writing to your Society for 
the past three years of the—scarcely know what to call the chain of 
thoughts which occupied my mind many times prior to the accidental, 
untimely death of my second son now some three years ago, being 
June 12th, 1917. As a preface to what I shall write, I will give you 
a short personal sketch of my life: 

*T am a lawyer, in a small town of some 1500 inhabitants. I have 
lived here for the past twenty-three years. At the time of the death 
of my son above referred to, I had four children, one a daughter, and 
oldest child, then visiting a girl friend in West Texas; Walter, the 
oldest boy, employed then in the Post Office at Dallas, Texas; Leslie, 
the second son, and Marshall living at home with myself and wife. 
I also owned a farm in Oklahoma, some thirty miles from where I live, 
that occupied two or three days per month of my time. I am giving 
you these details so that you may fully appreciate my life surround- 
ings. I was very fond of my daughter, and proud of my boys, all 
strong and vigorous both mentally and physically. 

“TI came from Kentucky to Texas at about the age of twenty-one 
years,—taught school several years, studied law, and have been in the 
practice of the same since 1891. I have always been studious, and 
suppose that I am of a melancholy turn of mind. I am not the least 
superstitious, in fact am rather a materialist. Yet I must say that 
I am like Joseph’s brothers accused him, a considerable dreamer, and 
I must confess that I have rarely ever had a dream, that had not 
almost immediately been preceded by, or was closely followed by some 
incident or happening that reminded me of my dream. I mention this 
dream habit, I am calling it, as its materiality or relevancy will appear 
later. I have always been very careful as to watching over my chil- 
dren’s health, play, work and recreation, closely watched over and 
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scrutinized their work, and careful to see that it was neither unhealthy 
or dangerous, in so far as I could judge. 

“My second son, Leslie, was at his death near eighteen years of age, 
only wanting a few days, a strong robust young man, in fact a perfect 
athlete. At about the age of twenty months, he had had a serious 
illness which came near proving fatal, which was succeeded by two or 
three other ailments almost fatal in the next two or three years, but 
had grown to be the splendid physical young man above described. 

“Having written this much in general giving personal surroundings, 
I approach and attempt to relate the tragic death of my son, and the 
phenomena of my mind preceding it. It may have followed as conse- 
quence of the various ailments of my boy, Leslie, in his early childhood 
above referred to, but I was always more watchful over him, and 
apprehensive of some dire misfortune overtaking him than any of my 
other children, and when in melancholy or moody conditions of mind 
—as I presume all persons are sometimes addicted—thinking of fatai 
diseases, destructive storms, railway or automobile accidents, that 
might befall my family, or any of its members, my first thought was 
always of ‘Leslie.’ Just like when one is standing talking to some 
one, looking at the person addressed, and some one else is standing 
out to one side but not out of the speaker’s angle of vision, the 
speaker also sees the bystander, just so in my mind’s eye whenever 
I contemplated death or serious sickness or accident in my family, 
Leslie always appeared to my mental vision. 

“For some two months preceding my son’s death, I had been gloomy, 
sad and had had the feeling that some calamity was near, yet every 
external condition seemed to augur happiness. I wrote my son, Wal- 
ter, of Dallas, several letters which plainly indicated my feelings, ad- 
monishing him that he would never more probably be a constituent 
member of the family, and admonishing him that I was nearly sixty 
years of age, and that he ought to come home to see the family, that 
in the course of natural events both his mother and I would soon pass 
away, and that living away from us he would probably not get to see 
and be with us many more times, and many other things of similar 
import. 

“T am now approaching and relating this mental condition or phe- 
nomena of my mind, in regular chronological order, but will here di- 
gress to state the fact that our public school building had been burned, 
some weeks prior to these letters to my son, Walter, and there was 
being erected on the grounds or campus, adjoining my premises, 4 
large modern school building, and the contractor and his wife were 
boarding and rooming at my home. This contractor was also at the 
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same time building a large two-story—with very tall stories—com- 
mercial building up town, which was up to the fire walls, in which con- 
dition it remained for some time. My son, Leslie, being out of school 
for the term, had been employed waiting on the brick masons on the 
school building. I had seen no particular danger; he was strong, sure- 
footed, and a great climber; I had therefore permitted him this work, 
with the admonition to ‘be cautious and not step on planks with 
nails in them.’ 

“On May 28th, preceding my son’s accidental death, June 12th, I 
was up to my farm for two or three days, returning on, I think, 
May 31st. The farm is some four miles from the railway station, and 
my brother being very busy in his crops, I walked through the woods 
and fields to the station. On this walk I was very contemplative; I 
thought of the many violent deaths, that almost one-fifth of the deaths 
were violent deaths, and many of them preventable, with due oversight, 
prudence and caution. And I planned to give my boys in the near 
future, the very first time I could get them all together, a lecture or 
talk on violent deaths, and to admonish them not to work at dangerous 
employments, avoid riots and street brawls and fights, even as spec- 
tators, keep away from large fires and many other kindred subjects. 

“On about June 4th I received a letter from my son, Walter, that 
he had been seriously sick with blood poison, from some little scratch 
or something on the hand, but was much better and not to be uneasy, 
and about the 8th he came home to stay a few days, till he got strong 
enough to work again—his hand was still quite sore and he was weak 
and feverish. I will here again digress to say that from the 8th tiil 
the 12th, day of the fatal accident, I never succeeded in getting my 
three boys together for the talk and caution I had so shortly before 
resolved upon. It seemed that I could not get them all at once for 
such a conference. 

“Sunday, June the 10th, my wife invited a new married couple of one 
or two years to be with us at a wedding anniversary dinner, our wedding 
anniversary being on the 11th, and the other couple’s on the 9th, they 
made it Sunday the 10th, and it was one of the most enjoyable days of 
my life. Sunday night or Monday night—I am not just clear which 
it was—I dreamed that my wife and other members of the family, had 
just returned from the cemetery where we had just buried my son, 
Walter. I thought we were on our south porch, having just returned 
from the funeral, and in my dream the new made grave was just the 
grave, in just the exact spot, together with all the other immediate 
surroundings, in which we buried my dear boy, Leslie, on Wednesday 
evening following. At this time I owned no lot in the cemetery, and 
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I was not present nor did I know where the site for the burial of Leslie 
was selected, until I went with the funeral procession. When I awoke I 
thought of Walter’s sore hand, and dismissed my dream from my mind. 

“The building in which my office is situated upstairs in the rear, 
is 100 feet long, and is situated lengthwise on the north side of the 
main street, fronting on a north-south street. The two-story build- 
ing I have previously alluded to is on the south side of the main 
street which it fronts on and is on the west side of this street. I did 
not know till I looked from my office window Tuesday morning and 
saw the men at work on the building, that work had been resumed 
upon this building. I saw my boy and other boys at work, several times 
that morning. I did some professional work, answered my correspond- 
ence, and getting up to go to mail my letters, something seemed to say 
to me, ‘ Better go up on the building where the boy is’ (I had been 
in the habit of stopping at the school building frequently while he was 
at work there and talking to him a few words). I went to the post 
office and mailed my letters; on my return I looked in at the Bank door 
at the clock—-having left my watch at home—and saw it was twenty 
n autes after 11 A.M. I thought to immediately go up in my office, 
get my papers and the home mail, and go up on the building where 
the boy was; but at the foot of the stairs some one detained me for 
fifteen or twenty minutes; so that when I went up in the office and got 
my mail I thought it too late to go up on the building, as I had some 
little matter to attend to at home before dinner; I came down, walked 
the 100 feet west, the length of the building, and just as I reached 
the corner, and nearest to the building upon which my boy was at 
work,—I suddenly became weak, and as though I had just suddenly 
half woke from a deep sleep, I remember distinctly I sighed a deep 
audible sigh, and spoke out audibly, though no one was present that 
‘some one must have fallen off the building.’ I had heard no alarm or 
outcry and I stood for a second or two, and heard the tumbling of 
bricks and other noises incident to such work and felt relieved. I turned, 
walked one block north, one west, then to the middle of the school 
ground where the school building was being erected, stopped and talked 
a minute or two to some of the workmen, walked to the north side of 
the building, picked an armful of kindling and just then I saw an auto 
dash up to the south entrance of my home and my wife and two sons 
get in, and the driver dashed across the street and ditch onto the 
school grounds and toward me, my son, Walter, calling to me before 
they got near to throw down my things, get into the auto, that Leslie 
had fallen off the building. We reached him to find him fatally in- 


jured, his skull being badly crushed and him unconscious. We rushed 
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him on a train at once to Gainesville to a sanatorium, where an opera- 
tion was speedily performed, but his brain was too badly injured; he 
died at five o’clock that evening, being profoundly unconscious all the 
time. I believe my boy fell just as I passed the corner of my office 
building, when I had the peculiar faint spell—J. W. Koons.” 


Sancer, Texas, July 21st, 1920. 

To Wuom ir May Concern :-—“This is to certify that I well remem- 
ber my husband telling me a dream that he had a night or two before 
our son Leslie’s accidental death, June 12th, 1917. 

“Our eldest son, Walter, was at home from Dallas, Texas, where he 
worked in the post office, he had been at home four or five days, had 
come home because he had blood poison in his finger. My husband 
told me this dream, a day or two after the burial of our son, Leslie. 
He told me that either on Sunday night, or Monday night, preceding 
our son Leslie’s accidental death on Tuesday ‘that he had dreamed 
that we, the family, were on our south porch, that we had just re- 
turned from the burial of our son, Walter, and that the new made 
grave he saw in his dream was the very grave in which we buried Leslie 
Wednesday, June 13th, that it was in the exact place in the cemetery 
in which he had dreamed that we had buried Walter.’ We owned no 
lot in the cemetery, then, and neither I nor my husband had anything 
to do with locating the site of our son Leslie’s grave or knew in what 
part of the cemetery it was till we went to the burial. 

“N.B. The above is the way my husband says that he told me the 
dream, and I have no doubt that it is the exact way, but I do not 
now recall that he told me the part relating to the exact spot or 
place, we have not discussed the dream since he told it to me and, at 
the time, I was so grieved over our son’s sudden death that I did not 
remember exact details about the dream but distinctly remember him 
telling me about the death and burial of Walter.—LeEna B. Koons.” 


APPARITION 


MRS. JOHN MacLACHLAN 


The following incident comes from a lady who says she was a pupil 
of Professor Royce, at Harvard University, and knew Professor James. 
It serves apparently as a premonition of a coming death, and also as 
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an opportunity to convey an interesting apology for an unwitting 
injury inflicted by the agent or decedent upon the percipient. The 
story must carry its own credentials—James H. Hystop. 


. PirrsspurcnH, Pa., April 28th, 1919. 

“Dr. James H. Hystop, Dear Sir:—TI have recently had an un- 
usual experience that I think will be of value to you. I have communi- 
cated with the dead. 

“ My niece, Mrs. John MacLachlan, a Doctor’s wife in the Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, passed away the 5th of March, 1919. 
Her Christian name was Edna. I attended the interment, Friday, the 
7th. Returning home, I walked in order to be alone. A presence came 
with me which I recognized as Edna as I drew nearer home. 

* A favorite sister was ill. That night at 1 o’clock I was up work- 
ing with her, when suddenly Edna was again present and her message 
that she desired to communicate clearly spoken, her essence (spirit) 
distinctly present. The message was one that embraced a lifetime 
misunderstanding about which she had been deceived by her father, 
concerning money which he had taken from sister and me, a thing about 
which she could not possibly know until the larger world into which she 
had gone revealed it. She said these words: ‘It is too bad. I did 
not know the truth as I do now. I have done you and Aunt Anne a 
lifetime injury and injustice. I do beg your pardon. Oh, forgive me; 
for I did not know.’ Just the sweetest apology, in the most loving, 
tender, sympathetic way. She conveyed her desire to be true. Sin- 
cerity was her main characteristic in life. It was her voice, tone, 
speech and name. The presence was marked by all the characteristics 
peculiar to her in life, speech, tone of voice, manner, a peculiar pa- 
tronizing air of assumed age and experience which she did not possess, 
—for she was young, 30 years of age,—and a motherly way. She had 
even the shrug of her shoulders and a bending forward of the slender, 
lithe body, with gestures peculiar to her and familiar to us all. 

“* My sister passed away on the 10th of March. I had no expecta- 
tion or fears of her death at that time (of the apparition).” 


The incident cannot be treated as evidential according to the stand- 
ards we have to maintain in regard to the supernormal; namely, that 
the percipient shall not know the facts. It might be regarded as the 
fulfilment of a wish. But it coincides with instances in which this 
characteristic is not found and has all the dramatic purposiveness of 
cases which are supernormal and may be recorded for helping in the 
estimation of similar instances in a collective mass of them.—J. H. H. 





EXPERIENCE AT A DEATHBED 


MRS. DAVID H. BALDWIN 


“On Tuesday, May 20th, 1913, I called at 74 Christopher street, 
Montclair, N. J., to see Mrs. David H. Baldwin and ask her about the 
reported visible passing of her father-in-law’s spirit from his body. 
She told me that she had risen early in the morning, about 5: 30, and 
heated some milk for her father-in-law, who had been having trouble 
with his digestion, and that she fed it to him through a tube, because 
he was unable to take it otherwise, owing to paralysis of one side. 

“She noticed that he was looking brighter than the night before, 
had a good color in his cheeks, and she remarked to him how much 
better she thought he seemed and told him he was going to get up, all 
right, adding, ‘ You know you’ve got to live to be a hundred.’ 

“He smiled, but said nothing, gave a sort of a sigh and puffed his 
breath out through his lips. The breath seemed to form a cloud, as 
breath does often in cold weather, and floated upward and away from 
him. She followed the cloud, which was of no definite shape, for a few 
seconds with her eyes, and then turned to look down again at Mr. 
Baldwin and noted a sort of settled look that had come over his face 
and body. She had seen few people pass out, but felt that he had done 
so, and she called to Mr. Baldwin, Jr., her husband, to come in, for 
she thought their father had died, which proved to be the case. 

“Mrs. Baldwin was much distressed over the appearance of the 
exaggerated story in the public press, being thoroughly averse to 
publicity in such matters. She stated that the butterfly-form idea 
(presented in the papers) was not hers; that she could not, indeed, 
describe the shape of the cloud, though of course one could imayine all 
sorts of things after they had been suggested.—G. O. Tuspy.” 


The foregoing story got into the newspapers in a very much ex- 
aggerated form. Whether it was imagination, an hallucination, or 
some reality is not determinable. The coincidence with an unexpected 
death rather tends to eliminate suggestion from the phenomenon. It 
might be a veridical hallucination without losing its supernormal 
nature. The air would have to be rather cold to regard it as the 
vaporizing of the decedent’s breath. The time of year,—May,— 
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makes that hypothesis very improbable. The supposition that it was 
a reality rather than an hallucination, whether subjective or veridical, 
coincides with the supposition in reports of similar experiences. Under 
almost any other circumstances, the incident would have no interest, 
to say nothing of its non-evidential character. 

The coincidence with death, which was not suspected till just after 
the vision, and the fact that it is one of a type experienced likewise by 
others require us to record it, whether it be evidential or not. And 
when we recognize that it might be a veridical hallucination, a view 
which gives it all the objective value science may demand, it is not 
difficult to accept it as a fact—James H. Hysxop. 





DUES 


Members are invited to save the office postage and time by prepay- 
ment of their 1924 dues before the holidays. Those who anticipate 
inroads upon their purses at that season, as well as those who receive 
Christmas checks, may find it easier to pay before January. The 
Society will be assisted by your advance payment. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


The work of the American Society for Psychical Research has 
always been hampered by the vastness of our country. Although the 
Research Officers of the Society have investigated mediumship even in 
distant Mexico, they have been compelled to confine their studies to 
phenomena nearer home. To have investigated every promising case 
of mediumship which has been called to their attention would have been 
a physical and financial impossibility; there have never been either 
qualified Research Officers enough or money enough for any such under- 
taking. The English Society is better off geographically. The British 
Isles are so small in area and so densely populated that psychical 
phenomena can be readily investigated in England, Scotland or Ireland, 
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Even the area from Chicago to New York, which the Research Officers 
of the American Society for Psychical Research have endeavored to 
cover in the past, is vaster than that of several eastern European 
countries combined. 

It is evident that if every interesting psychic phenomenon were to 
be studied as a matter of scientific thoroughness the American Society 
for Psychical Research would be compelled to employ a very consid- 
erable number of competent investigators. Moreover, it is evident that 
while all cases of mediumship, telepathy, and the like, are interesting 
it does not follow that they will invariably present phases sufficiently 
new and instructive to justify local study by a Research Officer sent 
from New York. 

In order, therefore, to further the interest of strictly scientific 
research the Board of Trustees, adopting the recommendations of a 
special committee which has been charged with the task of devising a 
plan whereby the activities of the Society may be geographically 
broadened in scope, has decided to encourage the formation of local 
sections by members in any part of the country. 

The Board is reinforced in this decision by many requests which 
have been received of late. Indeed, ever since the American Society for 
Psychical Research was founded its Presidents have been urged to 
create local sections of the Society for the study of psychic phenomena, 
There is evidence enough to prove that scattered all over the country 
are many members who desire to conduct experiments under the aus- 
pices and guidance of the Society. Attempts were made to gratify 
this desire even in Dr. Hyslop’s time. They came to nothing largelv 
because no plan of organization was developed or no provision made 
for the scientific assistance of local sections. Perhaps, it was too early 
to embark upon an enterprise which involved remote communities. 
There were scarcely more than half a dozen competent investigators, 
perhaps not that many when Dr. Hyslop founded the American Society 
for Psychical Research, and he was far too occupied in studying and 
recording the phenomena in which he was himself interested to place 
his own knowledge and experience at the disposal of numerous local 
investigating bodies, generous as he was in offering his counsel. 

Psychic research has now reached a stage in its evolution when it 
seems advisable to form local sections of the Society. Interest in the 
subject was never keener than it is now. The methods of investigation 


are more exact than they ever were. Discoveries in abnormal psy- 


chology have been made, notably in multiple personality, hypnosis, 
telepathy and the interpretation of dreams which have been of immense 


aid to the student of psychic phenomena. Even theories of obsession 
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and mediumship are not wanting, based chiefly on the vast amount of 
evidential material that has been collected and published here and 
abroad—theories which are as yet but tentatively accepted but which 
nevertheless indicate how marked is the advance that has been made. 
In a word, the Society is scientifically in a better position than it ever 
was before to encourage local research. 

There are precedents enough to justify the making of this experi- 
ment. The leading scientific, engineering and medical societies long 
ago found it advisable to organize local sections in their own pro- 
fessional interest, and their experience has proved an invaluable guide 
to the Board of Trustees of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search. This experience has clearly demonstrated that local sections 
must be organized according to a common plan; they must be members 
of the parent body; they must have a common constitution and similar 
by-laws; they must follow the same procedure in conducting their 
meetings ; and they must be subject to a certain but not an unreason- 
able amount of supervision and control on the part of the parent body. 
Accordingly, the committee which has been appointed to draft a plan 
for the organization of local sections of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research has prepared a constitution and set of by-laws or 
rules, all of which have been carefully considered and approved by the 
trustees as a whole. The constitution and by-laws are now available 
for distribution among the members of the Society. 

It would serve no useful purpose to print here more than an out- 
line of the plan that has been drafted. At the outset it was decided 
that members of the Society who desire to form local] sections should 
not be hampered in the administration of their business affairs. Hence 
the constitution and by-laws give them a free hand in the collection of 
dues and in similar matters, and in selecting the kind of phenomena 
that they elect to study. On the other hand, psychic research is more 
difficult and subject to more errors of observation and interpretation 
than almost any other form of scientific inquiry and experiment. In 
order that the cause of psychic research may not suffer from a lack 
of the thoroughness that must be observed in conducting any scientific 
inquiry it has been provided that the officers of the parent body shall 
control and supervise experiments whenever control and supervision 
are either requested or needed. Reports of the proceedings of local 
sections are to be sent from time to time to the Society in New York. 
These reports will be carefully studied by a competent officer of the 
Society and analyzed, with results that can not fail to be of help to 
those who are earnestly striving to conduct experiments with the strict- 
est regard for accuracy of observation and correctness of deduction. 
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The Journal and the Proceedings of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research are to be the sole official organs of the local sections. 
In these publications those reports of local sections will appear which 
are of permanent interest and value in the opinion of the Society’s 
editors. Reports which cannot be included in the Society’s publica- 
tions because they add nothing new to facts already well-known and 
which are otherwise unobjectionable to the Society’s editors may be 
published by their authors or by local] sections in any dignified manner 
as expressions of the Society or of the local sections. On the other 
hand, the Society or a local section may not assume responsibility for 
published reports which have not been approved by the Society’s 
editors. The authors may, of course, publish these unapproved reports 
as personal expressions but not as official utterances of the Society or 
of a local section. 

It is evident to any one aware of the many pitfalls in which a 
student of psychic phenomena may be entrapped, how necessary it is 
thus to supervise and control the publication of a local section’s pro- 
ceedings. Even the writings of able men which were published fifty and 
more years ago must today be rejected because they furnish no internal 
evidence that every reasonable precaution was taken to guard against 
error or fraud. The publications of the American Society for Psychical 
Research are highly prized because their editors have endeavored to 
adhere to the high standards that invariably mark carefully conducted 
scientific investigation in any field. If these standards were lowered, 
not only the Society itself but the whole cause of psychic research 
would suffer. 

The local sections can perform a-very useful work in discovering 
new mediums and new psychic phenomena. That is perhaps their chief 
scientific function. In addition, they will give their members an oppor- 
tunity of conducting experiments on their own account and of ac- 
quainting themselves with the correct experimental procedure. If phe- 
nomena of unusual interest and importance are discovered the plan 
adopted provides that a qualified officer of the Society may coéperate 
with a local section and even take charge of experiments. Thus a local 
section will receive the benefit of personal, expert guidance with per- 
haps enhanced interest in its own discovery. 

Coéperation of this kind between the parent body and the local 
sections is clearly necessary when the character of the work in which 
we are engaged is considered. The methods of psychic research have 
become more and more rigorous in the last twenty years. A technique 
of investigation has been evolved with which not many are sufficiently 
familiar. The investigator must be a person with a rather special 
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knowledge of both normal and abnormal psychology. It is asking too 
much of the members of local sections to possess or to acquire this 
special knowledge, and for this reason it seemed advisable to provide 
for the supervision of local experiments by a qualified officer of the 
Society. Only in rare cases will expert supervision of this kind be 
called for; in the main the local sections will exercise their own intelli- 
gence and common sense. 

The trustees of the Society believe that if local sections are formed 
in accordance with the plan that they have adopted psychic research 
will progress with greater rapidity. All that is required of members 
who desire to form a local group is willingness to coéperate with the 
Society in carrying on its work, the complete submergence of personal 
beliefs and convictions in establishing the scientific truth, and the 
strictest objectivity in conducting experiments and drawing conclu- 
sions—in a word, the true scientific spirit. 

To members of the American Society for Psychical Research who 
desire to form local sections a copy of the constitution and by-laws 
which have been adopted by the Board of Trustees and which are to 
govern local] sections will be sent, on request, by the Secretary. 


EXPERIMENT FUND 


The value of such a Society as this is measured largely by its 
original contributions to psychical science, these by its invest!- 
gations, and these, in turn, by the money available for experi- 
ments. During the whole of the last three vears the Principal 
Research Officer has not had for such work under his direction as 
much as Dr. Hyslop was accustomed to use in a single year. 
What funds have been furnished have been expended with the 
utmost economy, and to such advantage as is illustrated by the 
‘reports on the Mexican psychometrist which have attracted so 
much attention and by a long report which will appear in the 
spring. There ought to be available during 1924 not less than 
$2,000. Pledges in advance will be acknowledged in the Journal. 

















SITTING WITH MRS. LOTTIE FOLSOM 
KENT * 


BY FREDERICK EDWARDS 


Time. 10 A. M., Monday, June 4, 1923. 
Prace. Her apartment, Dolan Block, Bangor, Me. 
SITTER AND Recorper. Frederick Edwards. Verbatim notes. 


Mepium. Mature; married; one son; semi-professional; fee 
$1.00. 


BACKGROUND 


After sitting with Mrs. Grant on Sunday morning, June 3rd, 
1923, I roamed around the Public Library until luncheon; then 
went and heard Nicholson, a famous Boston medium, speak under 
control and deliver messages at Huntington Chambers. Then I 
went into the suburbs, dined and spent the evening with my friend, 
the physician, who said nothing about my physical condition. 
Late in the evening he drove me in to the North Station, where 
I took the sleeper for Bangor, Me., arriving there at six in the 
morning. 

After breakfast, I hunted up Mrs. Kent; found she had 
moved; went to her new apartments, but it was too early, and 
obtained no answer. I returned later in the morning and had my 
sitting. She remembered me from last autumn when I had sat 
with her for the first time. She had not known my name then and 
betrayed no knowledge of it now, or in the evening, when I had 
iny second sitting. She has been doing more work since I saw 
her; giving eight sittings in one day at Oldtown last week. Her 
husband, an architect, is at present in Pennsylvania. 

All this is, perhaps, of interest, but it throws no light on the 
phenomena of the sitting, and would not be necessary to detail, 
were it not for the fact that so many educated people have the 
idea that all the medium does is to sit down and pump out your 
mind, or your subconsciousness. It is therefore necessary to re- 
mind them that sitters do a little living of their own between times. 


* Copyright, 1923, by Frederick Edwards. 
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SITTING WITH MRS. LOTTIE F. KENT 
TEXT—VERBATIM 
PART I. MOTHER 


A. Preliminary 
Mediwm. I feel a funny condition . . . a holding condition. 
I don’t know what it means. ( Pause. 
B. Mother 
The first name that comes is Mary . . . a beautiful spirit. 
She says,—* My boy, aren’t you a little bit concerned about 


physical conditions? 


had a shock ..... a gentleman 


it. 


Edwards. What? 
Medium. I can’t ask questions. 
Did she call you Fred? 
C. Two Men 
I get a numb condition in the arm and body, as if somebody 


ee eh eS © 


2 


I hear Charles ... and... Henry. 
D. Work. 
I see New York ... as if there was a change... 
You are going to New York. 
2. Health. 
I get a condition across the back . . . kidney trouble .. . 
Did your mother have trouble in the kidneys? 
There is someone on earth with kidney trouble . . . 
They ought to drink more water. 


PART II. FATHER 
A. Father Described 


Medium. I hear John... 
A stout gentleman comes to you... 
He went out quickly. 


B. Work. 

I see a large book ..... 

As if I were just starting the first pages. 
2. Health. 


There is a John who helps you a great deal psychically .. . 
(The telephone rings in the next room and she has to answer 
She is gone but a few moments.) 

Edwards. Do you get any more about that kidney trouble? 
Medium. I should say the left kidney is very much diseased. 
The right is too. 
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Somebody is nervous. 

There is going to be an operation to remove it. 

Edwards. What’s the trouble? 

Medium. Bright’s disease. Do you have trouble? 

Edwards. Slight. Is it I? 

Medium. I feel it’s a lady. 

But you would bear watching. Be careful about meats. I 


don’t know ..... 


C. Landscape 
All the time I am talking to you I see a beautiful view of 


water. 


I’d like to sit there a whole day and look out. (Pause. 
D. Work. 

Is there a new paper or magazine? 

That comes so vaguely, I don’t get it. 

Edwards. Follow it. 

Medium. I don’t feel it completed; but it soon will be. 

I don’t know how to express it! 

It will be an eye-opener in an educational way. 

Edwards. Does it concern me? 

Medium. Yes. (Pause. 


PART III. RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 
A. Uncle 


Medium. I hear Josie or Joseph ..... 
I can just barely hear it... 
It seems as if they were a blood tie... . 


eee 

Can you place it? 

Edwards. Thad an uncle..... 

Mediwm. He had no knowledge of this but he says, “ Keep 
on.” 

You have had a great deal of encouragement during the past 
winter. (Pause. 

B. Sarah 


Medium. I get Sarah. 
She is stout . . . I can hardly see her neck. 
She is along in years. 
She has great interest and is helping you so much now. 
C. Susie 
Just then I saw a figure ...a face... a head tied up 
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I can’t tell whether they had a headache or wore a turban 

. or had the head tied up..... 

Have you a sister who suffered so? 

Edwards. Not that I know. 

Medium. I can’t place it. 

5 
Susie . . . Susan comes as a relative... 
I can’t place it. 
8 

I see so many papers .. . sorting them. . . like a house 
cleaning condition that has happened recently to you. 

Was it something misplaced? 

Edwards. No. 

D. Sarah Again 

Medium. Sarah hovers around you constantly. 

Edwards. Do you see her? 

Medium. Yes. I just want to hold my hand out; as if I 
wanted to read the lines of the hands. 

Edwards. Can you describe her? 

Medium. She is stout; wears her hair plain; she went out 
suddenly. She was a beautiful character. 

E. Jennie 
I hear Jane ... Jennie ... Aunt Jane... 
Can you place it? 


PART IV. FATHER’S WATCH 
1 


Medium. I see a watch... a gentleman’s... 
That was left for one of the boys .. . 

I want to ask you if you have father’s watch? 
Edwards. Who asks? 


2) 


Medium. I get a mixed condition; as if you should have had 
it and didn’t. 

There are five here . . . wait a minute... 

3 

I see a gentleman with a round beard. . . 

He is passive . . . I want to sit and think. 

I feel that watch belonged to him..... 

Edwards. Does he say who he is? 

Medium. I get John spelled out .. . 

I feel a lacking of power this morning. 
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PART V. ACROSS THE WATER 
A. Father 
(She draws up closer.) 
Did your father do this? (Wipes her hands one over the 
other.) 
They are enthusiastic over a condition that is coming right 
away. 
B. Uncle 
Who had a hand like this? (Crooks her arm; bends her hand 
in until the fingers almost touch the wrist) ... crippled... 
drawn out of shape! 
Can you recognize it? 
C. Crossing the Water 
This connects me with across the water .. . 
With good tidings ..... 
Edwards. What! 
Medium. A boost . . . going up several stairs at once... 
Do you send any of your writing across the water? 
Edwards. No. 
Medium. You are going to do it. 
East shall go West; West shall go East! 
I feel a connection all over the world ... bonds uniting 
everywhere. 
Edwards. That is very interesting to think of. 
(Pause; shakes her head. 
D. Work. 
Medium. I don’t know... 
You may have been in England before . . . but I see you 
going to England. 
Edwards. What for? 
Medium. More data . . . more help. (Pause. 


PART VI. SUSIE 


Do you know a medium named Susie or Susan, on the earth 
plane? 

I don’t know whether it is her name, or a control. 

You will get wonderful records from her in two years. 

I get automatic writing. (I laugh. 

I get a little woman that connects you with the Susie. 


I get you as a doubting Thomas many times, when you ought 
not to be. 


She needs more help. 
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Edwards. Of what kind? 

Medium. More study. 

Edwards. What am I to do about Susie? (Pause. 
Medium. I don’t get it. It’s gone. 





PART VII. ACROSS THE WATER 
A. Work 
Edwards. What about going to England? 
Medium. I don’t know your work. 
There is a course of lectures to be given there. 
A party of three will go. You will be one. 
Edwards. Who are the others? 
B. My Father 
Medium. John is here. He’s a spirit. He’s the strongest 


influence here this morning. Wait just a minute. (Pause. 


No. I don’t get the name. 

There will be three gentlemen going together. 
C. Work 

Edwards. What about my own work? 

Medium. That is what we are sending you for. 


Edwards. Would it not get recognition in this country? 
Medium. Yes. 
2 
Edwards. When? 
Medium. We don’t like to set time. Perhaps another winter 


will not roll by. 


PART VIII. JOHNS AND MARYS 
A. Three Johns 
Edwards. Who is John? 
Medium. There are three Johns. 
But one is your father. Am I right? 
Edwards. Yes. 
B. Two Marys 
Medium. Beside him is your mother. 
Her name is Mary. Am I right? 
Edwards. Yes. 


2D 


Medium. I get a little picture with curls; old fashioned. 
Edwards. Who is that? 

Medium. Mother. 

Edwards. Wrong. 

Medium. I see it just the same. 
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PART IX. MY SON AND FRIENDS 
A. My Son 
Medium. I keep seeing a little boy. 
I can’t tell whether he is ten or twelve. 
He comes close into your vibration. 
I don’t know whether it is your own boy or your brother. 
It comes as near as that. 
B. His Friend 
A name... Arthur... comes. 
Edwards. What about that? 
Medium, I can’t tell. 
Can you place Arthur? 
Will he have trouble in his throat? 
He is tall and dark and has serious trouble right through his 
bronchial tubes and pain under one of the shoulder blades. 
#dwards. Is he on earth or in spirit? 


Medium. I should say “ on earth;” because they are worried 
about it. 


Edwards. Who is worried? 
C. My Sister 
Medium. I get a lady. 
I don’t get any cure for him. 
Edwards. Is she in spirit? 
Medium. I get Nellie. 
I get the companion with him is living. 


(Pause. 


(Too personal to print. Pause. 


PART X. CONCLUSION 
A. Work 
Medium. I don’t know! Have you been handling a map? 
I see it spread out and you looking it over. 
It is a good . . . awfully good . . . condition with it. 
(Pause. 
B. Health 
Medium. Have you been dealing with a healer? 
Edwards. Why? 


Mediwm. You have a hard struggle ahead of you. You need 
strength. 

There has been a wonderful healer about you last winter and 
they would have helped you if they had dared suggest it. 

Edwards. Why didn’t they? 
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Medium. You repel people, sometimes, unconsciously. They 
don’t dare speak to you freely. 

Edwards. I do feel dragged out. 

Medium. It’s your mother. She’s anxious. 

Edwards. Am I not well? 

Medium. It’s a back condition. You have acid. 

Edwards. Is that so? 

Medium. Yes. 

Edwards. Can you recommend someone? 

(She replied rather vaguely about having power herself and 
a Dr. Soule in Bangor who does magnetic healing or something 
of the kind. Then she tells me stories of Bright’s disease she has 
diagnosed in time and helped.) 


OUT 


COMMENTARY 


Mrs. Kent is more difficult to analyze, because there is less 
evidence of logical structure in her work. I am told that while 
a mature woman, with a son in the high school, her mediumistic 
development has taken place during the last few years and that 
it is only comparatively recently that she has been willing to do 
very much semi-professional work. Among the Spiritualists, who 
are usually well informed on these matters, she would be con- 
sidered as a very promising new medium, still in the process of 
development. I mention this, not to slight Mrs. Kent in any way, 
but to throw light on her phenomena, which, though strong, cer- 
tainly manifest many of the earmarks of mediumship still not 
under control. 

It will be noticed that she is subject to many influences at 
once, that she cannot keep back. Names are mentioned that 
lead to nothing. Topics are started and left unfinished. Two 
or three themes are going at once. Her material indicates a 
very high quality of psychic potential, not completely disci- 
plined. With an inexperienced sitter it might lead to a great deal 
of fishing and guessing. Such a manner is always open to sus- 
picion. But I think it can readily be shown that Mrs. Kent is 
not fishing or guessing, but that there is veridical stimulus, even 
though it be mingled with subconscious drift. But there is not 
as much of the latter as one is inclined at first to think. 


STRUCTURE 
The analysis of this material is reasonably clear. There is 
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undoubtedly a parental complex, centering around my father and 
mother. There is also a filial complex, centering around my son; 
beginning with what is said about “Susie” and ending with 
“ Arthur.” Then there is a concluding section, returning to my 
mother. With these as a basis, the analysis may be made as 
follows :— 


First Group 
Parts I-III. My mother and father, with six supporting 
characters. Theme, my work and health. 


Second Group 


Parts IV-V. My father and his crippled brother. Theme, 
my father’s watch and my forthcoming visit to England. 


Third Group 

Parts VI-IX. This deals with Susie, the little boy, Arthur, 
and Nellie. My father and mother have disappeared. The lead- 
ing character is now my son, who is the litile boy, and who speaks 
on the one hand of his sister, who is Susie; and on the other, of 
Arthur, his friend. The relation of this section to the sitting 
with Mrs. Grant, printed in August, is very striking, both in the 
resemblances and differences. And yet these two mediums know 
nothing of one another or their work. 


Fourth Group 

Parts VII-VIII. This is an intrusion into the third group 
because of my stupidity in asking questions. It is very evident 
that, if I had not interrupted, the original communication, be- 
ginning with Susie, would have gone on to the little boy and 
Arthur and formed a completed whole, centering arovad my son. 
I did not know this, and broke in. Fortunately, it was continued 
when my interruption ceased, and my questions themselves elicited 
some fresh material. 


Fifth Group 

Part X. My mother reappears and closes the séances with 
repeated solicitude over my health and work. 

If one desired to condense it still more one might say that 
my mother opens and closes. My father is the main character 
and his communication divides into two parts,—first, my new 
work and health; second, his watch and my coming visit to Eng- 
land. My son then communicates to two people on earth, as he 
had done before with Mrs. Grant. All the rest is subsidiary and 
the result of my questioning. 
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There is no question in my mind that there is here deliberate 
’ construction. 


CHARACTERS 


My father My mother 
My father’s brother My mother’s brother 
Two male friends Two female friends 
Charles and Henry Sarah and Jennie 
My son 
Message to Susie Message to Arthur 
My sister Nellie (?) 
In answer to a question 
Three Johns Two Marys 


This evident balance and selection are a matter of design and 
not of chance. 


IDENTIFICATIONS 


These are common names, which might be given to any sitter. 
There is no objection to this, because most of our relatives and 
friends bear common names. But we are interested in knowing if 
there is any supporting material for the identifications. 

Mary is stated to be my mother. Part VIII. B. 

John is stated to be my father. Part VIII. A. 

Joseph is stated to be my uncle. Part III. A. 

Charles is preceded by the description of a man who had a 
shock. I had an intimate friend, Charles, who died in this way 
and who has attempted to communicate several times. 

Henry is just a name here. But he is an old communicator, 
with abundant detail, through Mrs. Kent and nearly all mediums. 

Sarah is said to be interested in my work and to be hovering 
about me constantly. She has so appeared to nearly all mediums 
and also to Mrs. Kent. The next sitting, in the evening, has a 
great deal to do with her. 

Jennie is just aname. I do not recall ever having it given to 
me in a sitting before, but I may have forgotten. I have no 
relatives of that name and but one intimate friend. She died last 
winter; her husband corresponds with me occasionally; we have 
frequently sat in direct voice séances together. If this is she, it 

is the first time of her coming to me and it is to be noticed that 
she makes no communication. The description of the lady which 
is ascribed to Sarah fits Jennie exactly and does not belong to 
Sarah at all. The only exception is the hair, which suits Sarah 
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rather than Jennie. Mrs. Kent is not very successful in her 
clairvoyance, especially in identifying it. 

Arthur is the name of my son’s intimate friend; but it is his 
middle name and not the first, by which he was usually called. 
My son, to my knowledge, never called him Arthur, and yet he is 
always referred to as Arthur in the communications. 

Susie is the name we jokingly give in the home to our daugh- 
ter’s subconsciousness in her automatic writing. We say “ Oh, 
that was Susie!” Outsiders know nothing of this and it has 
never come through a medium before. Yet, the identification is 
unmistakable. It is a wonderful bit of evidence. 

Nellie. I have a sister who frequently communicates. The 
mediums usually call her Nellie; which is not quite correct. The 
“11” is wrong; there should be instead another double consonant, 
very much like it. ‘* Nellie” is much more common than my 
sister’s name and I suppose that is the reason the mistake is 
made. I have no right to say she is present here; there is not 
enough evidence. My chief reason for suspecting it is the close 
resemblance between the disease afflicting Arthur and that from 
which my sister died. It may be said that this points to associa- 
tions of ideas in the mind of the sitter. I care nothing about 
that. ~My only concern is to ascertain, if I can, why the name 
of Nellie intrudes in the communication about Arthur. It is not 

ee name of his wife; it may be the name of one of his relatives 

I have been able to obtain no information on this point. But 
it is the name of my sister, allowing for the common mistake made 
by mediums; she frequently communicates, usually in association 
with my son. She never knew Arthur; but she died of trouble in 
the throat and lungs. These are not proofs of identity but they 
are grounds for suspicion and we are here tracing very obscure 
laws. 

Three Johns. There are three Johns in our family; and no 
more, so far as I know, among the deceased. 

Two Marys. There are more than two Marys; but my 
mother’s two Christian names are the Christian name and sur- 
name by marriage of the other Mary who is here correctly 
described. 

In summing up, then, I think I am justified in concluding that 
I have not simply “ fallen for ” a lot of common names. I do not 
believe the text of this sitting could be given to another sitter and 
identified in the same way. I should like to see it tried and success- 
fully tried, because I have no desire to be deluded. The candi- 
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date, to qualify, must bear the name of Fred, have a father named 
John, a mother named Mary, an uncle named Joseph, and some- 
one whose mediumistic gifts he jestingly calls “ Susie.” All these 
are essential; the medium states them categorically and they 
fit me. 

Then, there are a lot of other things. 

There ought to be somebody with a crippled hand who would 
come close along with his father and be interested in his going to 
England. My father had a brother with such a hand; he was 
an educated man and lived in England. He knew me very well! 
and was much concerned in my career. 

Jennies, Sarahs, Henrys, and Charleses are plentiful; we will 
let them pass; but there ought to be a Charles who died of a 
shock and the others ought to fit in as well as I have fitted mine. 
Then there must be an Arthur on earth who is tall and dark and 
has trouble with his bronchial tubes. 

We will not insist upon “ Nellie ;” but the successful candidate 
ought to be writing a book, editing a magazine, have something 
the matter with his kidneys for the time being at least, and also 
something mysterious that will take him to New York and, 
perhaps, overseas. 

Finally he ought to have had his father’s watch. Mime was 
sent to me after his death; but I didn’t get it. The candidate 
should match that. 

It may be objected that all these things are very trivial 
Frankly, I do not care whether they are or not. The main ques- 
tion is to determine whether they are so unique and personal, not 
only in their segregation but in their ensemble, that the medium 
could not possibly have guessed them and made them fit. 

Too much has been made of the argument from triviality, 
which is as deadly against the sitter as against the other world. 
When a medium tells Dr. Richet that the name of an old servant 
was Melanie, he regards it as a magnificant example of cryptes- 
thesia. It is; but it is trivial, nevertheless, whether it came from 
Dr. Richet’s subconsciousness or a discarnate spirit. 

Why do not the mediums get from Dr. Richet’s magnificent 
attainments something worth while! The evidential mediumistic 
material is much of this trivial nature, whatever its source; 
whether it comes from professors living or dead. What difference 
does that make! Are they not the same men, and if the mediums 
are able to get nothing better from them here, why should we 
expect anything better from them hereafter? The whole argu- 
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ment moves in a Vicious circle. Majestic erudition does not seem 
to mark the medium’s reaction to the presence of a living pro- 
fessor; why then that of a dead one. That death improves life 
is pure assumption. For all we know, it may set it back, reduce 
it to more elementary conditions, compel it to begin over again. 
These are all matters to be proven and what a communicator is 
able to get through a medium may be very little of it. There 
are a great many biological details in this world that might be 
considered trivial; it all depends on the point of view. Certainly 
they would never have issued from the laboratory of a bishop; 
but here they are! 





Survival is a biological problem. 

Meanwhile we have this primary problem of determining where 
this medium got all these facts that fit. They are not guess- 
work; that is sure. They are not matters of common knowledge. 
She could not have gathered them from my tones, gestures, facial 
expressions ; most of the time her eyes were closed; and, even if 
they were open, many of these things are delivered with an initial 
promptitude and are of such a character as would forbid their 
being inferred from any passing behaviour on the part of the 
sitter. They were either drawn telepathically from the psychic 
depths of his personality,—or they came from somewhere else. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOVEMENT 


Part One.—This medium is very susceptible to pathological 
conditions. We will reserve the consideration of this until 
_ later. Suffice it to note that she begins by feeling a “ funny 
Econdition . . . a holding condition.” Then she gets a name 
“Mary.” How she gets it she does not say; usually it is by 
earing; she does not see names written over spirits’ heads, as 
(rs. Grant does. I should say that when she says she “ gets ” 
e means “ hears.” 

This spirit Mary then addresses me,— My boy, aren’t you 
a little bit concerned about physical conditions?” I parry the 
question. The medium then says, “ Did she call you Fred? ” 

Fred is my name; Mary is my mother’s name. 

From October 14th to October 18th, 1922, I had four sittings 
with Mrs. Kent. It was the first time I had been in Bangor and 
I was a total stranger to her. At the first sitting, when I came 
in on her unannounced, I have this record at the opening: 

Medium. TI want to say Mary. 

Edwards. What Mary? 
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Medium. Mother. She’s like you through the eyes. She s 
says, “God bless you my boy.” n 

Then, a little later,— 

Median. “Fred... Fred... Fred... Fred... Fred...” r 





Edwards. Who says “ Fred?” 

Medium. Mother. 

There was more of a similar nature at these sittings, clearly 
establishing my mother’s identity, and that by “Fred” she 
meant me. It may therefore be said here, that this is either a 
return of my mother or else that these associations have lingered 
in the medium’s memory since last autumn and have been revived 
on my reappearance. 

I will defer the discussion of my physical condition until I 
can take it up with the medium’s pathological interests. 

C.—She next gets a numb condition in the arm and body as 
if somebody had a shock and connects it with a gentleman. Then 
she hears “ Charles” followed by “ Henry.” I got no Charles 
with her during the four sittings in the fall. There was a Charles, 
who died suddenly, of shock, and tried to communicate to me 
through another medium. We were close friends; but it is ten 
years since we saw each other often and it has been some years 
since he died. I was thousands of miles away at the time. 
“Henry ” is an old communicator with me. Almost the first 
words Mrs. Kent uttered at our first sitting were about “ Henry.” 
I hope to print the record sometime, because he communicated 
freely at all of them. Henry did not know Charles; and neither 
of them knew my mother. They would both, however, be inter- 
ested in this work that I am doing, and Henry has been in evidence 
throughout. Either he is present to-day or the medium remem- 
bers him from last fall. 

D.—I had just come from New York. The medium would n 
know this normally, as I arrived in Bangor only a few hours ago 

and had talked with nobody. Note once more how it is not put 
in the past tense but in the future. My duties may take me to 
New York once or twice more during the present year; but 
beyond that I have no intentions. 

This is followed by reference to physical conditions, this time 
more detailed. 

Part II.—The relationship of John is not specifically named 
here; it is, later. She gave my father’s name as readily as my 
mother’s, last autumn. ] 

The references to the book, the first pages of which are being 
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started, would connect with my New York work, although it is 
not explicitly stated. 

B.—When I press her about the kidney trouble the reference 
rather sheers off from me to a lady. Whether this is a desire to 
avoid being too personal or whether it has a basis in some other 
fact I know not. 

C.—It is impossible to say whether the picture of the water 
refers to the lady, to what goes before or follows, or to an intru- 
sion. It is characteristic of my home. 

D.—Once more there is a return to the theme of literary work. 
At first it was a “ big book,” now it is a “ newspaper or maga- 
zine.” ‘The book might have been guessing; but this shows super- 
normal information; as I had just assumed the editorship of the 
Journal and this could not possibly have gotten to Mrs. Kent’s 
ears. It might point to telepathy from the sitter, since I had 
just come from York, where I had looked over the proofs of the 
June number and left the text of the sitting published in July. 
But, if this is telepathy, the strange thing is that there is no 
direct reference to the fact itself. Again it is prophecy. 

Part III. A.—I had an Uncle Joseph; I can just remember 
him; he was the first of my uncles to pass away, of whom I have 
any direct knowledge. 

B.—There is a Sarah, an old friend, who has been a con- 
stant communicator, although there is nothing particularly evi- 
dential here. In my next sitting with Mrs. Kent, which took place 
in the evening, I received an astonishing piece of clairvoyance, 
which I hope to print. Suffice it to say now that Sarah appeared, 
three years ago, in connection with this book that has been re- 
erred to above, and has rarely failed to make her presence known 
rough a good medium. Almost the only evidence of her presence 
re is her name. She was not stout and did not have a thick 
eck. The medium is visualizing someone else or guessing. She 
wore her hair plain but did not go out suddenly. 

C. 1.—I could not recognize the figure with the head tied up 
or wearing a turban. I remember no sister who went about thus 
and dismissed the thing as possibly some irrelevant “ oriental ” 
intrusion. 

2.—I have no relative named “ Susan” and could not identify 
this. 

3.—I knew nothing of any housecleaning, or any sorting of 
papers going on. I saw no connection between these three items. 
And yet they were all related to one person and are true. See 
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what is said further on when the name “ Susie” reappears, this 
time with material that was identifiable. But I saw no connec- 
tion, even then, between the two Susies, because what is said about 
her here had been going on at home and I did not know it. 

E.—There is a Jennie, though, who died last winter, suddenly, 
who was stout and to whom what is said about the neck would 
apply. All the description would fit her except the hair. 

Part IV.—People complain about spirits returning to talk 
about trivial things. We have an example here. The medium be- 
gins about a watch, and one is always suspicious over such a start. 
But she proceeds unhesitatingly to work it out—“ a gentleman’s 
—left for one of the boys ..... I want to ask you if you have 
father’s watch?” This looks only like fishing at the end. I parry, 
saying, “ Who asks?” She goes on,—‘ I get a mixed condition; 
as if you should have had it and didn’t.” 

Now there is a strange story about my father’s watch. He 
left it to me when he died; but I think it was two years or more, 
before it was sent to me in care of a man crossing the water. 
I believe someone at home wrote me after a while, asking me if 
I had received it. Up to that time I had heard nothing about it. 
I thereupon began to make inquiries, located the man finally, and 
asked him what he had done with it. He replied that he had 
mailed it to me when he landed; but, strangely enough, had not 
registered it or notified me. I accepted his explanation, he was 
a clergyman. I never got the watch. 

Now that was a great many years ago and the whole affair 
did not make very much impression on me. I had a watch of my 
own; two had been given to me by parishes, and one or two left 
to me, so that, while I am not rich in this world’s goods, I have 
not wanted for watches. 

The question naturally occurs, why should my father come 
back from the other world to ask about such a trivial thing as 
a watch? I am not quite prepared to say. Neither am I pre- 
pared to say how this woman got such a trivial thing out of 
my mind. 

But there is this much to be said about it. My father and 
I never understood one another very well and, after I left home, 
I never saw him but once again. He has not communicated with 
nearly the frequency of my mother and others. This present 
sitting is perhaps the one where he has oeen most in evidence. 
But, three years ago, when I first began these investigations, he 
communicated to tell me that in the next month I would hear of 
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a sum of money coming to me from home, that I knew nothing 
about. I was incredulous and put it down to the fortune telling 
propensities of mediums. But, strange to say, within the next 
month, a brother who rarely corresponds wrote to tell me that 
under the terms of my father’s will a sum of money was now due. 
It appeared that, when he died, my father left my unmarried 
sister an annuity out of the estate; but with the contingent that, 
if she ever married, the principal was to go to the children who 
got nothing under the will. She had recently married and this 
sum was now to be divided. I knew nothing about this provision ; 
my father had been dead more than ten years; I had never gotten 
anything out of the estate and never expected anything. Here 
then was a clear case of prophecy; or, at least, of something I 
knew nothing about. 

In the two instances in which my father has clearly returned 
he has spoken of the two things that he left me. This would be 
natural in any case, and it might also be a gesture of reconcilia- 
tion. But, if he survives, it reveals what intimate knowledge it is 
possible to have of this world’s affairs; he knew of my sister’s 
marriage and what provision he had made in the will; he knew 
also that I had not gotten the watch. I very much wanted in this 
instance to ask if he could tell me what had become of it; but to 
have done so would have broken up the sitting probably and led 
to nothing. One cannot argue in mediumship that, because they 
can do one thing, they can do another. Perhaps they can, when 
the conditions are right; but to ask for it point blank is to run 
the risk of not getting it and spoiling everything. 

My father did not wear a round beard. It is to be noted that 
the medium does not get a correct piece of clairvoyance this 
morning. Pathological symptoms, names, impressions, wonder- 
fully correct ; but not pictures of the communicators. This con- 
firms what I have been emphasizing all through this series, viz.— 
no matter how objective the forms may be in reality there is 
something inherent in the medium, modifying the visualization, 
more than such differentiations as are to be found in normal 
vision. It is something more than seeing defectively. There may 
be mistakes in identity; but there seems also to be defective pre- 
sentation. 

Part V. A.—I don’t remember my father rubbing his hands 
when enthusiastic. 

B.—My father had a brother who was crippled in the way 
here described. He lived and died across the water. 
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Once more the interest in my work comes out. 

Part VI,—We now reach “ Susie.” 

My step-daughter does automatic writing and believes that 
through it she is in communication with her brother. I have 
nothing to do with it; I am not present when it is done, do not 
read it, although sometimes she tells me about it. My reason for 
my attitude is that I am doing scientific work in this subject and, 
where it is a question of one in my own family, my judgment 
might be biased; at least I might be inclined to adopt a habit 
about it that I do not desire. The sister, however, is quite sane 
over it and humorously refers to her subconscious mind as 
“Susie.” This is the name we always give it in the family. 
Whenever the question comes up about her work, or something 
she has gotten, we say, “I wonder if it was Susie!” 

The reference to “Susie” is unmistakable. “Do you know 
a medium named Susie or Susan, on the earth plane? I don’t 
know whether it is her name, or a control. You will get wonder- 
ful records from her in two years. I get automatic writing. I 
get a little woman that connects you with this Susie. I get you a 
doubting Thomas many times, when you ought not to be. She 
needs more help. Edwards: Of what kind? Medium: More study. 
Edwards: What am I to do about Susie? Mediwm: I don’t get it. 
It’s gone.” 

Could anything be better! This is what Dr. Richet would call 
“magnificent cryptesthesia.” Where does it come from? My 
subconscious mind! Then it is strange, seeing I know so much 
about it, that she does not tell me straight. Once more, there is 
a veil over the face. I know exactly what is referred to; but 
there is no evidence that the medium knows that there is a member 
of my family who does automatic writing and that, jokingly, we 
call her subconsciousness “ Susie.” It is all like a message, deliv- 
ered without understanding, through a child. There is no evi- 
dence that the subconsciousness knows any more than it tells; and 
there is no reason for it to conceal anything. 

But what about this? Back with Sarah there is a preliminary 
abortive reference to Susie. “Susie . . . Susan comes as a rela- 
tive . . . I can’t place it.” It is preceded by a reference to a 
woman with her head tied up . . . “had a headache or wore a 
turban,” and © «m asked if I had a sister who suffered so. It is 
followed by, * i see so many papers . . . sorting them . . . like 
a house cleaning condition that has happened recently to you.” 
What was my astonishment to learn, when I reached home, that 
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they had taken advantage of my absence to give the house a 
thorough spring cleaning; that “ Susie” had been going around 
with her head tied up in a cloth, to keep the dust out of her 
hair,—a thing I have rarely seen her do; and that one of the 
things she had been especially engaged upon was sorting over all 
the old papers accumulated by her brother, herself, and myself, 
during many years, and burning most of them. We had long 
threatened this; there were so many of them. Well, it had hap- 
pened and many sermons, notebooks, letters, and papers of all 
kinds, had gone the way of the purifying and obliterating fire. 
But there was somebody who knew. Who was it? NotI. Was it 
* Susie ” who was telling the medium? Then “ Susie” is as good 
as the more common “ Pansy.” 

Part VII.—I now interrupt, which a sitter rarely ought to do, 
for there is usually a well prepared plan behind the communi- 
cation and this jeopardizes it. But there are so many things 
that one wants to ask questions about and clear up, that, some- 
times, one cannot resist. It performs a useful service also in 
showing the reader, who feels so often that there were lost oppor- 
tunities, what happens when you embrace them. 

In this instance I wanted to hear more about my coming visit 
to England and put the detail on record. I got little out of it; 
something about lecturing and going with three men, out of which 
I could make nothing at all. I had no plan for going then; I have 
none now in July, as I write; I know nothing about three men. 
So here it is on record. We shall wait and see. 

Part VIII.—1 now asked “ Who is John? ” 

She had told me last autumn that my father’s name was John 

and I wanted to see if she would remember it. 
_ I got full measure. “There are three Johns. But one is 
your fathe:. Am I right?” Edwards: Yes. Medium: Beside 
him is your mother. Her name is Mary. AmI right? Edwards: 
Yes. 

All this she had told me before. 

Medium: I get a little picture with curls; old fashioned. 
Edwards: Who is that? Mediwm: Mother. Edwards: Wrong. 
Medium: I see it just the same. 

Why did she make such an egregious mistake about my 
mother, if all this is being telepathed from me! 

And what about the three Johns? This is rather a risky and 


unnecessary thing to say, even though John is such a common 
name. 
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Well; there is my father John. She has gotten that. Then 
there is my mother’s youngest brother, who appeared yesterday 
at Mrs. Grant’s. That would be two. And he is named for an 
uncle, my grandmother’s brother, whom I just remember. They 
are the only Johns I know of in the family. Moreover, the last 
one had a wife, a little old-fashioned lady, with curls down each 
side of her face. I have a picture of her. 

There are some other queer things about this. 

My grandmother’s brother was named John 
represents his surname. 

My mother’s youngest brother was named John 
his first two names being the. two full names of his uncle. 

My son was named Frederick Edwards ; his middle name 
being the same as the blank above. We always called him by 
this at home; but he would never use it abroad; it was a fine old 
family name, but too difficult. 

Moreover my mother was named Mary 


; the dash 








° 





; her middle name 
being also the same family surname on her mother’s side. Then, 
for good measure, the little lady with the curls was named Mary 
and bore the same surname by marriage. Furthermore, she was 
always called by her full name, Christian and surname with 
“ Aunt ” before them to distinguish her from other Marys; and 
my mother was usually called by both names by members of her 
family. 





A pretty piece of family history; tedious to write and tedious 
to read; of no interest, save as a problem in psychology, for 
those who are interested. What made her say “ there are three 
Johns?” Did she get that from me? It must be so; unless there 
is some universal world memory. That doesn’t mean much to me 
in explaining such problems as these, because it leaves so much 
unexplained. She doesn’t seem to me like a student with a pass 
key into a library; she seems more like a woman with a remark- 
able faculty for receiving impressions from some intelligent 
source; remarkable, but still, sadly limited. 

There is just one thing possible; namely, that those people 
are here. She has said there was a group about my father, in- 
terested in my work and somehow mixed up in this visit to Eng- 
land. She has indicated that in this group there was—a man 
with a crooked hand, who would be my father’s brother; and now 
it would seem as if there were two men on my mother’s side; my 
uncle John and his uncle John; both cultivated men, as my 
father’s brother was, and all likely to be interested in this sort of 
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thing. There also seems to be present “the little lady with 
curls ” the oldest John’s wife; named as my mother. 

Part [X.—We now resume the thread cut short by my inter- 
ruption. She keeps seeing a little boy ten or twelve years old. 
This means nothing in itself. She then says he comes close into 
my vibration and she seems to feel that it might be my own boy or 
brother. This might mean something, but it is not definite enough. 

It is followed, however, by an extraordinarily accurate de- 
scription of a friendship my son formed when he was a little over 
twelve years of age, and he looked young for his age. This 
friendship was kept up until his death. ‘The boy was named 
Arthur, but he had another name by which he was also called. 
He was tall, dark, and was a martyr to bronchitis or asthma; 
inheriting it and always having to carry with him an apparatus 
with which to relieve it. This handicap hindered him from doing 
as other boys, but he was a charming, cheerful fellow, with 
marked ability in certain directions. His life was often despaired 
of, but he survived, and is married and living in the West. We 
had left the city before he married and I have not seen him and 
rarely heard of him, for many years. My wife tells me, as I 
write this, that he has a son and has named him after our son, 
using this same family name that I have been talking about. I 
do not know the present condition of his health. 

Here then, on either side of my son’s disclosure of himself as 
a boy of twelve, is a long reference to his sister’s mediumistic 
ability which never appeared until after his death, with even the 
nickname we have given her subconsciousness ; and, on the other 
hand, is one of the names, though not the usual one, and a faith- 
ul description of his bosom friend. Sister and friend are living. 
n the midst of this is embedded, through my inadvertence, the 
amily puzzle of the three Johns, going back to a generation that 
ust have been born around the year 1800. 

Is this telepathy from me? I want to be shown the complex. 

Part X.—The close. I had been travelling but I had not 
been handling a map particularly. All this .is evidently sym- 
bolical. There is then a return to my mother and my physical 
condition, with which the sitting closes. I had no idea at the 
time what a hard struggle lay immediately ahead of me; but it 
was most certainly true. I could not have conceived then the 
difficulties that arose, like a storm out of a clear sky, because 
they were utterly foreign to my plans and purposes and had their 
origin in sources beyond my ken. But I was warned. 
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There had been healers where I had been living last winter; it 
is a resort for such people. I pay little attention to them. Two 
or three of them had been in my classes and members of our local 
Society for Psychical Research. But I felt no need for their 
services. 

What is said here about my physical condition is true; al- 
though I was not fully aware of it at the time. I will now pro- 
ceed to recount it, because it is a material part of the evidence 
in this case. 

My health has always been good; I have had no serious sick- 
ness since I was a child. When I left Florida this spring I sus- 
pected nothing wrong. After my stay in New York in April, 
with its attendant anxieties, after proceeding to my home, I began 
to suspect something. I left for Boston on May 25th and, when 
I arrived there, went out to consult a physician, an old friend of 
mine. He made an examination and said there was an excess of 
uric acid in the system and that the kidneys were showing the 
effects of it. He gave me advice about diet, habits, not worrying, 
and so on, and I proceeded to New York and York, Pa. While 
there I had my later sittings with Miss Cross. I had visited my 
doctor again the day before coming to Bangor and he evidently 
thought so lightly of my condition that he had a dinner of rare 
roast beef, with other things that a person with uric acid ought 
not to consume. I was greatly relieved and took care to say 
nothing further on the subject, proceeding to Bangor with a 
light heart, although there were still symptoms that did not feel 
right. 

After this sitting with Mrs. Kent, I went to see a Bangor phy- 
sician, who made a thorough examination and found the same 
uric acid condition and considerable blood pressure. I received 
from him a sounder warning than from my friend, and went home 
with several counsels I had to take to heart. 

Now then; all this is of no interest to the public, although it 
would greatly interest my mother and father, since the latter died 
of similar trouble.. Note how my case and his are linked together 
in a sort of way at the outset of this sitting. 
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Moreover this was not the beginning. At my first sitting with : 
her, on October 14th, last year; after a pause, in what I have 5 
numbered paragraph twenty-one, she said,— Somebody went out p 
with diabetes. It was your father. Look out for yourself. You 
are all right now.” . 


That Mrs. Kent has a certain pathological interest far in 
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excess of the other two mediums we have been studying is manifest 
from the record. Whether it was born in her or has been devel- 
oped from certain pathological conditions in herself, I am not pre- 
pared to say. Neither can I say to what extent it could be devel- 
oped and used as an aid to medical diagnosis. It would be an 
interesting experiment to make, but I am not near enough to 
attempt it. 

All I can say is that, in the present instance, she manifested 
a knowledge of my physical condition that went beyond guessing ; 
neither was it to be inferred from my appearance, for people were 
telling me how well I looked, and neither of the other mediums had 
noticed anything wrong. 

There are two singular things, moreover, in its manifestation 
here. The first is that it is distinctly related to the interest of my 
parents. The second is that my son says nothing about it. In 
association with him there is a splendid description of the patho- 
logical condition of his old chum on the one hand, and on the 
other, emphasis on the psychic endowment of his sister. These are 
subtle discriminations to be made extemporaneously. Advocates 
of “telepathy from the sitter ” will say that this is all medium- 
istic camouflage—a mere professional tradition—that will quickly 
disappear when we have taken the training of mediums entirely 
away from the influences of Spiritualism and placed it in the 
scientific schools where it belongs. To determine where it really 
belongs is quite a problem, but it would be an excellent thing if 
some of the American psychological laboratories would attempt 
a little of it. It is exceedingly to be regretted that the academic 
psychologists and physiologists have treated this subject with 
such timidity as to lay themselves open to the suspicion, at least, 
that they are governed more by social than by scientific con- 
siderations, and that their judgments are rather the verdict of 
the drawing-room than of the laboratory. 

What about the references to my work? She first says, “I 
see a large book ..... as if I were just starting the first 
pages.” I am positive that she did not know that I had the 
manuscript of a book in preparation, unless she guessed it from 










, my habit of taking notes, which would be rather precarious. But 
‘ it is true that I started the first pages of the final copy for the 
t . ° . 

printer in the following August. 
¥ She next says, “Is there a new paper or magazine? That 
| comes vaguely; I don’t get it.” There was no new paper or 
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magazine; but I had recently assumed the editorship of the 
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Society’s publications. That announcement had been made in 
the Journal some six weeks before; but we have a very limited 
circulation and I had seen no reference to it in the public press 
and I had not talked about it. Mrs. Kent is not a member of 
the Society and does not see its publications. They are not sent 
to the Bangor Public Library and we have no subscribers in that 
neighbourhood. Moreover, at that time, she professed not even 
to know my name or identity. I questioned her closely on that 
head immediately after the sitting and I believe she was quite 
truthful in what she said. The rest of the unusual information 
she gave is indirect testimony to her veracity on this point; if 
she were the vehicle for the one it is quite possible for her to have 
been for the other. Later on, at the end of August, when I went to 
Etna and had some further sittings with her, I frankly told her 
who I was, because by that time my identity was becoming a 
matter of common knowledge; but this was not so, early in 
June. 

There is also a prophetic factor here which has to be con- 

sidered, namely, about my going to New York. “I see New York 

as if there was a change... You are going to New 
York.” I was then on my way home from New York; but she 
did not know that, or at least did not give it to me. I returned 
to New York again in July and now, in the autumn I purpose 
going there and remaining a month or two. Beyond that, I have 
no further plans. In my wife’s sitting with Mrs. Grant, pub- 
lished in the August number, when she did not know, save by 
inference, who my wife was, the medium said, “I see something 
about ‘ New York.’ That you will have to go there. This young 
man is very much interested, he says,—‘* Everything will come out 
all right.’ ” And again at the end, “ You will both have to go to 
New York by and by. It has to do with books and papers.” In 
that instance, too, I had just landed in Boston from New York, 
but the medium made no reference to it. 

Once more, in the sitting I had with Mrs. Grant on June 3rd, 
the day before this, and published in the October number, the 
medium said at the end, “ You are going to New York soon,— 
towards the end of the month. Do you belong to the Research 
Society? Did you know the old gentleman who used to come to 
Boston?” Once more, I had just landed from New York, though 
the medium made no reference to it. I was indeed due to return 
to New York at the beginning of July for the quarterly meeting, 
but, later on, owing to the state of my health, it was postponed 
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to the 18th of July. Was this simply the reading of my 


intention? 

I say nothing of the prophecy about my crossing the seas; 
I have no plan for it at this moment of writing. 

In closing I must call the reader’s attention to the intimate 
relation existing between these sittings held with three mediums, 
living far apart and wholly unknown to one another. The iden- 
tity of the characters, the continuation of the theme, the cross 
references explicit and implicit, are worthy of the most careful 
study, as throwing perhaps the clearest light upon the whole sub- 
ject. Quite remarkable in this sitting is my son’s retirement into 
the background, although he makes his presence unmistakably 
felt in the references to his sister and friend Arthur. Note how 
the medium lets the cat out of the bag, in asking me about the 
lady in the turban,—* Have you a sister who suffered so?” Not 
that I knew of; but the boy’s sister, Susie, had just been going 
around in such a headdress. Why the emphasis on “sister” unless 
she felt the insistence of this idea in the background! The re- 
lation is defined in reference to him and not to me. 

Compare, also, what Mrs. Grant said about the sister on the 
24th of April with what Mrs. Kent says about Susie on the 4th 
of June. 

Mrs. Grant, April 24th. “ Does that sister want to go away 
somewhere to learn something?” Mrs. E. “ Had she better do 
it?’ M. She had better. She’s young . . . about twenty-one 

. isn’t she?” Mrs. E. “Older I think.” M. “The two 
boys say she had better learn something. She ought to write 
under inspiration. She wants to go and learn something. These 
boys are talking about it and want her to do it.” 

Mrs. Kent, June 4th. M.—“ Do you know a medium named 
Susie or Susan, on the earth plane? I don’t know whether it 
Fis her name or a control. You will get wonderful records from 
her in two years. I get automatic writing. I get a little woman 
that connects you with Susie. I get you as a doubting Thomas 
many times, when you ought not to be. She needs more help.” 
E.—* Of what kind?” M. “More study.” E. “ What am I 
to do about Susie?” M. “TI don’t get it. It’s gone.” 

It is a pity that I have not been able to print the Kent sittings 
from the beginning, because that is the only way in which one 
can study individual mediumship. But this sitting falls into 
another series, in consecutive order, permitting the study of what 
happens when the same sitter goes from medium to medium, un- 
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known to each other and so unable to pass along information. 
The series is valuable because it is the first after assuming definite 
responsibilities with the American Society for Psychical Research. 
Certainly I am not haunted by celebrities ; my familiar spirits are 
relatives and friends, my father and mother, my son and even * 
his dog. 


BEHAVIORISM APPLIED TO PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE 


There is perhaps no subject into the discussion of which emotions 
and prepossessions enter with such deadly effects as that of alleged 
supernormal phenomena. The vociferousness with which this has been 
asserted by those ranged on the sceptical side, with respect to their 
opponents, has blinded the public somewhat to the fact that it applies 
to their own ranks also. The “ will to believe” is not more vitiating 


than the will to disbelieve, and my matured conviction is that the former 
is not so frequently illustrated by the world’s intellectuals as the latter, 
—in this field. It is foolish, at the one extreme, to accept a mere tale, 
unaccredited, unverified ; but not more foolish than the other extreme, 
which is to assert, as Professor Washburn of the department of psy- 
chology in Vassar College has done, that the human mind is incapable 
of standing the emotional strain of estimating evidence for survival, 
(unless it swiftly decides adversely). 

Personally, I hate the terms “ belief” and “ unbelief” as applied 
to the subject of psychical research. Whatever opinion, pro or co 
is not founded upon as rigorous an application of the canons of investi- 
gation and set forth with as exacting a logic as those which rule in 
other scientific fields, has no value for me. These are questions to be 
settled by evidence and logic alone, not by dogmas whether religious 
or “ scientific,’ and not by imaginary analyses of the intellects of 
opponents. 

There must be few funnier sights to the gods than the spectacle of 
a man confidently proclaiming that another man, who has given pub- 
licity to a mass of evidence, and discussed it in detail, is governed 
wholly by “a will to believe,” while he himself refuses to discuss the 
evidence or reply to the reasoning. 
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There is a popular notion that to be sceptical is, of and by itself, 
a sign of superior acumen. This is untrue; scepticism as well as ac- 
ceptance of any debated claim is rendered respectable only by just 
reasoning in relation to proved facts. A farmer saw some curiously 
symmetrical formations, known as clay concretions, in my possession, 
and was told that they were dug up exactly as exhibited and were 
formed by nature. He wagged his head shrewdly and declared, “ If 
you told that to some people they might believe it, but I am too old a 
bird to fool; I know they were turned out in a lathe.” He showed 
exactly as much caution and wisdom as certain learned professors show 
in their naive dogmatic denials in regard to claims of the supernormal. 
Voliva, chief of a queer American religious sect, is quite sceptical to 
the sphericity of the earth, as is Mr. Bryan to evolution, and both rely 
on authority—the Bible, as they interpret it. So the “ scientific ” con- 
temporaries of Galileo relied on the hoary authority of Aristotle, and 
when he demonstrated that objects of the same weight fall to the earth 
in the same time allowing for retardation caused by the atmosphere, 
they went directly back to their classes and continued to teach the 
Aristotelian doctrine that the heavier an object the sooner it falls to 
the earth. There are many scientists and professors today who, with- 
out having experimented themselves and without any worth-while study 
of the evidence and arguments of those who have, declare their scepti- 
cism of claims of the supernormal; they do so on the authority of 
certain dogmas which are the scientific fashion of the hour, and thus 
classify themselves with Voliva and the contemporaries of Galileo. 
Even if they happen to be correct in their conclusions, their method 
is hopelessly unscientific. When once scientists and thinkers have 
announced their conviction, backed by records of experiments and by 
seasoning, that hitherto discredited claims are actually valid, mere 
dicule, denunciation and dogmatic assertion to the contrary is ob- 
ructionism which ought to be considered disreputable. There is but 
one legitimate method of opposition, and that is the one illustrated by 
Tyndall’s opposition to Bastian. Dr. Bastian announced in a large 
book that he had demonstrated that in a hermetically sealed jar from 
which all living germs had been excluded, microscopic living forms 
nevertheless appeared. What did Tyndall do? He did not content 
himself with mouthing some article of the scientific creed like “ Life 
only from life,” and with talking pityingly of Bastian’s quality of 
intellect and his “will to believe.’ He reviewed Bastian’s testimony 
carefully, repeated his experiments, found flaws in them, and demon- 
_ strated that when certain additional precautions against the admission 
_ of germs were employed, no life appeared in the jars. 
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Let adversaries of what some psychical researchers think they have 
discovered come forward and study the ground as Tyndall did and we 
shall respect them, whether or not we are convinced by their counter- 
experiments and reasoning. But let them act according to the scanda- 
lous fashion now prevalent, and they merge themselves with the mobs 
that jeer and call names, and with fanatics, who are content to shriek 
the slogans which have come down from antiquity. But what are the 
facts, taking into account the writings of the scientifics and the intel- 
lectuals only? 

On the one hand there has been offered a great deal of alleged evi- 
dence, and a great deal of carefully reasoned discussion of the evidence, 
by persons who have become convinced that supernormal] facts, of a 
greater or less number of species, do actually occur,—persons who 
before thus becoming convinced, had enjoyed high reputations for 
scientific, philosophical and general culture, and for critical sagacity 
and caution. Sir William Crookes, Sir William Barrett, Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. James H. Hyslop, Mrs. Henry Sidg- 
wick, Camille Flammarion, Professor William James, Professor Charles 
Richet, and many others of a high order of analytical intellect, have 
presented facts, and reasonings based on the facts, favoring one or 
a number of species of the supernormal, from telepathy to spirit com- 
munication. 

What of the scientific and intellectual class who have written books 
and articles in opposition to all claims of the supernormal? Have they 
gone over the ground again with the care of Tyndall addressing himself 
to Bastian? These have not, while the men of like intellectual calibre 
who did do so appear to have undergone a greater or less conversion. 
Have they faced squarely and discussed fairly the evidence brought 
forward by their peers? They have not. From the day that Richard 
Hodgson landed on these shores in 1887, in order to become the head 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, to the present day, 
no man whom I can discover, voluble in print with general denial of 
the “occult,” has done this, nor have I knowledge of such a one abroad. 
I have declared this exceedingly significant fact in lectures and articles 
many times and no one has come forth to refute it. I have analyzed 
the methods of individuals at length, and summarized in a prominent 
English magazine, (Psyche, April, 1923), those of sixteen notable op- 
ponents by name, and none of them and none of their followers have 
ventured a defence. Had they attempted it, reserve ammunition would 
have been brought into action. It was shown that invariably the cases 
upon which convinced psychical researchers actually rely were left quite 
untouched or insignificant portions were brought forward with entire 
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neglect of the evidential portions; or, in the rare cases where an evi- 
dential part was handled, this was done in such an egregiously unfair 
manner as to amount to malpractice. It was specifically shown that 
medieval parroting of dogmas which beg the very questions in dis- 
pute was substituted for attention to the real facts of record, and 
a priori theories regarding their opponents’ intellects took the place 
of any effort to refute their arguments. It was shown that men of 
scientific reputation employed logic in this field which they would con- 
demn in their own, and almost without exception were guilty of blun- 
ders of fact which at once exposed their carelessness and their igno- 
rance of the matters under discussion. It seems almost as though 
psychical research had a boundary which wrought enchantment upon 
doughty knights who cross it with deadly intent. 

In short, in the battle between members of the scientific class on 
these questions, the defenders of the supernormal use the methods of 
those who are convinced they have a case, while the opponents employ 
the tactics of those who are uncertain that they have one but who feel 
such intellectual nausea that they must find expression and imitate 
instinctively the politicians who exclaimed “ Anything to beat Grant!” 

Let it not be supposed that I consider that every person of scien- 
tific pretensions who stands sponsor for psychical phenomena is non- 
gullible, or unpossessed by the “ will to believe.” Lombroso, for exam- 
ple, at length became convinced and reached to lengths of credulity. 
But was Lombroso ever a person of real scientific cast of mind? To 
me “ The Man of Genius,” on which his fame was chiefly founded, is a 
masterpiece of faddism and of loose, inconclusive reasoning. There 
are today persons who profess to be psychical researchers and cautious 
in their investigations, but who are so little discriminating that they 
are an offense to scientific psychical research, and an annoyance to 
the cautious who agree in the same general conclusions. 

Magicians, also, rather frequently express themselves regarding 
psychical phenomena, and usually adversely. Probably many of the 
public regard their opinion as of peculiar weight. And indeed it has 
weight regarding the physical phenomena of dark séances and those 
under conditions which might have been prepared as magicians prepare 
them. You would think, to listen to them, that there was nothing else 
but such matters under investigation and that all but magicians are 


fooled by them. Whereas, mental phenomena engage nine-tenths of 
our attention, and I, for instance, have never yet witnessed anything 
in a dark séance which seemed to me evidential. 

I remember telling a friend, who is a noted magician, about the 
raps which began in great numbers on a particular night, in the 27th 
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house of my residence (nothing puzzling having occurred in any of the 
others) ; how from that night they were heard for weeks in different 
rooms, under varied circumstances, even upon a little table by my bed 
in the room where I slept alone, and on the dresser before which I stood 
in the morning; how they never sounded on nights before I was to 
deliver a Sunday morning lecture, and how all human agency was 
excluded by varying the conditions; how they began a little afterward 
in my office; and how they came to an end in both places, etc. And 
my friend broke in to tell me what magicians could do. I granted, of 
course, that if the magicians were allowed to bring in and fit up my 
house with concealed apparatus they could imitate the raps. But my 
wife and daughter were not magicians. And I would defy him to come 
in and keep up the raps for weeks, giving me the same absolute liberty 
of examination and privilege of varying the conditions, including who 
should be present from time to time, and excluding even the magician 
at times—in short, allowing me to reproduce the precautions I had 
actually taken, and prevent me from locating and defining his rapping 
tricks. 

Then there is the journalist who has picked up a little by observa- 
tion and hearsay regarding the exposure of spiritualistic fraud, jumps 
to the conclusion that he has exposed the depths of the whole business, 
and plays the part of the humorous uncle to eminent men who after 
long investigation have arrived at certain affirmative conclusions. 
Everyone knows there is fraud, and the scientific psychical researcher, 
especially, knows it. In the archives of the Society I represent are 
many reports of exposures by myself and others, but they have not 
prevented our giving attention to and acknowledging the weight of 
evidence in favor of other cases, belonging generally, though not al- 
ways, to other classes of phenomena, 

The religious adversary trips over most of the obstacles of the 
other classes, and has a fatal one of his own, doctrinal prejudices 
which bind him so that his intellect is not free to act upon evidence. 
His contortions in dealing with the psychical incidents with which 
the Bible is replete are comic. 

The public is far more interested in allegations of physical phe- 
nomena like materialization, than it is in mental phenomena, such as 
psychometry, or the getting of “ messages” by voice or automatic 
writing, yet nine-tenths of the affirmative evidence, at least in America, 
is connected with the mental and not the physical class. Nor are there 
anything like the possibilities of error in appraising the mental that 
there are in appraising the physical. All sorts of illusions are possible 
in darkness and semi-darkness, and jugglery can deceive uninitiated 
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scientific men as easily as it can the farmer or mechanic. One need 
not part with his misgivings though a dozen scientific men become con- 
vnced of spirit writing on closed slates, spirit photography or ecto- 
plasm, unless their reports show that precautions were taken which 
make normal production unthinkable. But any man of sense can be 
sure that he has taken steps which effectually prevent his being known 
by a medium, and against giving away any facts to her or him. If, 
then, as often happens, he is told a number of facts regarding a dead 
relative, no initial questions of deception enter; he has only to estimate 
vhether or not the correspondences are too remarkable in character 
and too many to be accounted for by coincidence,and this is often the 
case. If he puts an object into the hands of a psychometrist in a 
manner which prevents her knowledge of its character, and gives her 
10 information whatever, there are no possibilities of illusion in regard 
to the results. If the simplest precautions are taken, what the psy- 
chometrist says describes in characteristic detail the person who had 
owned the article, and it is verbally taken down, nothing remains but 
to compare the statements with the corresponding facts. If (I am 
referring to actual cases) a psychic who has never seen me writes ask- 
ing about a piece of music I partly composed but did not finish, by 
the title of “ The Dream Girl,” and I actually had lately only partly 
written a poem with that exact title, which I had not mentioned to any 
me, and composed it with a strain of music running through my mind, 
there remains no question of the basic facts but that of my veracity. 
If the same psychic, learning I am going on a journey, writes that her 
letter will be another link in the chain of evidence, because of its men- 
tion of a Mrs. Evans who is to have significance for me, and if my 
thief encounter in that town was actually with a Mrs. Evans to me 
unheard of when the letter was written, whom it was in no one’s mind 
then to introduce me to, and who was met by me before the letter was 
teceived,— we have only to decide whether this and many similar cor- 
trespondences between this sybil’s statement and facts of which she 
could have had no normal knowledge were mere chance. 

Take the following correspondences between the particulars of a 
dream and the particulars of a tragical occurrence about six miles 
from the dreamer and about twenty-five hours after the dream; the 
dream details being put without and the actual details within paren- 
theses. A woman (a woman) judged by the dreamer to be about 35 
years old (about 31), slender (slender), very light hair (hair “ golden- 
brown”), pretty (pretty), brings from a distance (went some miles), 
the warrant for her own execution (went to the place where she com- 
nitted suicide), it is accomplished by a bloody method (the suicide was 
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by a bloody method), decapitation by some unknown method (decapi- 
tation by the wheels of a train), while it is dark (a little before mid- 
night), the word “hand” occurred significantly in the imagery of 
the dream (her name was “ Mrs. Hand”), the head gave gruesome 
evidence that it was alive after being cut off (the woman—insane— 
left a paper stating that her head would be alive after it was cut off), 
and the evidence was given by action of the mouth and jaws—softly 
biting the dreamer’s hand (and the paper said that the head would 
evidence its life by talking—an action in which the mouth and jaws 
are concerned). If, as was the case, the dream was related to two 
persons whose testimonies, as well as that of the dreamer, are recorded, 
any charge that the dreamer had a “ will to believe ” is absurd, and 
all that remains is to judge whether such a number of minute coinci- 
dences of an extremely unlikely character could be the work of chance. 
If a woman in New Jersey has a vision of her brother, who is on a war 
ship in the North Sea, and her dead father, together, and tells several 
persons the story, and the brother months afterward returns and 
relates that on that day and at least closely approximating the same 
time, in a moment of peril to the ship, he saw an apparition of his 
father, all the arguments derived from the performances of tricky 
mediums have no bearings upon the facts of such a case. If a psy- 
chometrist, holding a letter under such conditions that she could not 
possibly see a word of it, makes statements every word of which is 
exactly recorded together with every word by the investigator, three 
of the statements it is impossible to test, one is partly right and partly 
wrong, and thirty-four, some of them very peculiar, are exactly correct, 
and on the basis of most liberal estimate of the chances of guessing for 
each particular (all unknown to the psychometrist), an eminent mathe- 
matician finds that the chance of doing what she actually achieved was 
one in 5,000,000,000,000, we have a situation where deception was im- 
possible and talk of a “ will to believe” is simply silly. 

The foregoing are mere references to cases which I have personally 
investigated, and which have been, or shortly will be, published. 

Is “the will to believe ” to be attributed to me? I am by nature 
a doubting Thomas, am acknowledged to have settled two historical 
problems, overturning conclusions in the one case 300, and in the other 
case 140 years old, and have been analyzing problems in sociology; 
literature, psychology, criminology and psychical research the most o! 
my life. It took eighteen years of study to bring me to the point of 
affirming the truth of any supernormal claim except that of telepathy, 
and I am now convinced of a half dozen species, though seldom obtrud- 
ing my personal views upon the reader. “ The will to believe? ” Why 
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should the pertinacity in applying every possible test, the microscopic 
minuteness of analysis which have made my large report on American 
slate-writing mediumship the most deadly blow to claims of this sort 
which has ever been printed, which have annihilated the credit of the 
most noted American “ spirit ” photographer so that no Spiritualist 
has attempted his defense, and which have produced other destructive 
studies that give offense to believers,—why, I ask, should these qualities 
of an ultra-cautious plodder forsake me in my reports and discussions 
which tend to support supernormal] claims? Let the parroters of the 
phrase “ will to believe ” face one of these reports and show that the 
assumed predisposition had led to lapses of caution, blunders, and 
fautly reasoning. 

There is in print embedded in a large volume of the Proceedings 
of the A. S. P. R. a series of purported communications from “ Mrs. 
Fischer ” and Dr. Hodgson, which is soon to be made more available 
to the public. Every normal avenue of information to the medium was 
demonstrably closed, and yet the statements of fact regarding the 
alleged communicator and her daughter, the sitter, were so astound- 
ingly true that no man who disbelieves both in spirit communication 
and a degree and quality of telepathy which has never been demon- 
strated can attack it short of charging Dr. Hyslop, myself, the medium 
and the sitter of having conspired to lie. One single statement there 
had not a chance in a million of being true. The combined result was 
not likely to accrue by one chance out of quintillions. It happens 
that most academic sceptics to spiritism are fully as sceptical to telep- 
athy also. I have for several years amused myself by writing to such 
persons who were particularly assertive in print, and asking them to 
“squarely face and fairly discuss ” this short series of not more than 
fifty pages, instead of whittling around the edges of reports, knocking 
down straw men and reiterating dogmas which beg the issue. In every 
case but one they dodged and declined, and that one exception, a pro- 
fessor of high standing, after public announcement that he would ac- 
cept the good-natured challenge, has had the materials in his hands for 

three years without ever feeling quite ready to produce his “ normal 
- explanation.” If he ever does attempt it, this will mean that the Lord 
has delivered him into the snare of the fowler. But, if only to spur him 
on, I confidently predict that he will never find time to fulfil his public 
pledge. 

I submit that the respective behavior of scientific psychical re- 
searchers and their adversaries may cast light on the question as to 
which side probably has contributions to make to human knowledge, 
and which is acting, in these matters, principally by way of obstruction, 
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The constant pouring forth of facts, tested, analyzed and discussed, 
on the one side, and the dodging of the real facts, failure to meet the 
real issues, with stage play of knocking down men of straw and shout- 


ing of slogans on the other side, are significant indications of widely 
differing behavior. 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY 


A series of articles is being carried in the German periodical, Psy- 
chische Studien, reporting experiments by Dr. Walther Kroner with 
a psychic, Mrs. Elizabeth F. By a method denominated in the German 
as Fernfiihlen (feeling at a distance or telesthesia), this psychic gives 
medical diagnoses, often found to be correct even when the patients are 
unknown to all concerned.—L. W. A. 

We are promised translations of some of these reports, if not all 
of them, for a later issue. 

A very intelligent member of the English Society recently expressed 
to us the following desire: 

“T wish the English ‘S. P. R.’ would follow the American custom 
of publishing sittings verbatim, and in full. It would, I’m sure, sur- 
prise many to know how much is often obtained at a single sitting.” 

This is a welcome expression, not because of its approval alone, 
but because the A. S. P. R. has for years been the one organization 
of which we are aware that has held to the policy of reporting sittings 
in full. Those who take verbatim notes in shorthand realize perhaps 
more fully than others how impossible it is to catch the little nuances 
of expression that indicate an otherwise elusive background until one 
reads over the very words, hesitations and indicated gesture or pause 
in the progress of the séance. One comes to distrust the literalness of 
a smooth reading report instinctively. It was for that reason a par- 
ticular satisfaction several years since to find in the Raymond Lodge 
records the very detail often misunderstood, misrepresented and mis- 
quoted by the layman. One admired the accuracy, candor and courage 
combined in that report. 

The gentleman who wrote us is an experienced sitter with several 


psychics. 





NEWS AND REVIEWS 


The S. P. R. announces in its current Journal that plans are ac- 
cepted for a new séance room at the Society’s headquarters, planned 
in such a way that heating and ventilation are provided for without 
the admission of light. The S. P. R. hopes to have the room built and 
in use early in the new year. 

Our own Principal Research Officer reports that Dr. Ponte, a 
dentist of good standing in Porto Rico, has submitted to us an album 
of photographs of ectoplasmic effects, of imprints of hands on powder 
in a box, and of wax molds of hands supposed to be hands of others 
than those physically present in the dark séances where the phenomena 
occurred. Dr. Ponte gives an interesting account of these, but of 
course we are in no position to give any judgment. He is planning 
to have the work inspected by a representative of the A. S. P. R., 
if possible. 

* * . . “ 

The Proceedings of the (English) S. P. R. for July has just come 
to hand, in September. It comprises “ An Experimental Study of the 
Appreciation of Time by Somnambules,” by Sydney E. Hooper, M.A., 
and a discussion “ Concerning the Possibility of Deception in Sittings 
with Eva C.,” by Dr. Freiherr von Schrenck-Notzing. 

The Supplement contains an excellent review by Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller of the volume “ Medical Psychology and Psychical Research,” 
by T. W. Mitchell, M.D., the President of the S. P. R. in 1922. 

The “ Scientific American” for October, on two pages, sixteen 
numbers apart, gives three illustrations, one of them being entitled 
“Sixty Cycles Arc Caused by the Flashing Over of High Voltage Cur- 
rent,” the other two representing Frau Volhard of Munich producing 
“ectoplasm.” The three photographs present so much likeness as to 
be suggestive of similarity of subject. In the “ arc ” photographs one 
could even imagine a good resemblance to eyes and nose and a sugges- 
tion of bushy hair on head and face. 

Frau Volhard’s phenomena are described by Mr. Bird as a part of 
his series of informal and unscientific observations on the Continent in 
his trip last spring. There is nothing of value to the readers of our 
Journal in the account as no precautions were taken to preclude pos- 
sible collusion on the part of a member of Frau Volhard’s family, who 


was present. “ Apports” were the principal feature of the séance 
witnessed by Mr. Bird. 


* * * * * 


Members may have their Proceedings and their Journals bound by 
the Society for two dollars per volume. The bindings will be black 
| with a cream colored label printed in black, on the back. Send to us 
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for instructions on method of procedure to exchange unbound for bound 
volumes. Members may have bound volumes of back numbers at pres- 
ent for $3.00 per volume. The supply will be limited. 

Some members no doubt there are who do not care for the publica- 
tions after they have finished reading them. We should be glad to 
have odd numbers returned. We shall especially be glad to receive 
copies of the November, 1923, Journal which is almost exhausted. 

In addition we would offer any 12 numbers of the Journal up to 
1923 for one dollar. And a whole set of Proceedings up to 1923 or 
of Journals up to 1923 for ten dollars either set, twenty dollars for 
the two sets, unbound. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Easy Lessons in Psychoanalysis, by ANDRE Tripon. James A. McCann Co., 

New York, 1921. Pp. 139. 

This is an easy book to read, as its title implies. It is mostly made up of 
assertions, as is perhaps to be expected in so brief a manual, but there are 
a few more or less plausible illustrations of neurotic mechanisms. 

Psychoanalytic science moves with rapid strides apparently, since we are 
told that “a purely ‘ freudian’ analysis stands in the same relation to modern 
analysis as the Half Moon stands to the Leviathan.” Modern, and Freud’s 
first edition of The Interpretation of Dreams was published so lately as 1899! 
This noted volume finds no place in the table of books recommended by Mr. 
Tridon. If in less than a generation the original gospel of psychoanalysis 
has become so out of date, one wonders if its present status is one of secure 
equilibrium. 

The reviewer has no doubt that very many of the dicta in this volume are 
well grounded, but must admit profound skepticism of the psychoanalytical 
dogma here reiterated that there is any law that we remember what is pleas- 
ant and forget what is unpleasant. Carefully selected examples can be made 
to illustrate any supposed law. If psychical research made use of a similar 
method of proof it would be laughed to scorn. 

“How easily we forget to pay our bills! How hard it is to forget what 
others owe us!” The exclamation points are lost on me, for I have often 
forgotten what my friends have borrowed, and have lost sight of treasured 
books, including one which I secured after many years’ search, because I 
forgot to whom they were lent. Nor am I aware that I ever forgot one of 
my own debts. So there! 

Mr. Tridon gives a list of books that “are indispensable to students.” 
Two are by Freud, six are each by a different author and four are by Tridon. 

“Easy Lessons” may be recommended to those who desire a little under- 
standing of present psychoanalytic tendencies without too much pains. 


—W. F. P. 


Abnormal Behaviour; Pitfalls of our Minds, by Irvinc J. Sanps, M.D., 
and Puyitiis BLaAncHaArRD, Ph.D. Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y., 1923. 
Pp. viiit+482. Price $4.00. 

Here we have a valuable treatise, written in a style clear enough to be 
understood by many interested classes outside the ranks of physicians and 
psychologists. All the types of mental abnormality, from those marked by 
slight aberrations of demeanor and behaviour, which nevertheless tend to social 
unfitness, to the psychoses which make the subjects totally unfit, are discussed 
with detailed reports of 137 illustrative cases, drawn from the authors’ psy- 
chiatric experience in connection with Bellevue Hospital. The latest classifi- 
cation and terminology, widely differing from those of thirty years ago, are 
employed. The attitude toward the psychoanalytical school of treatment is 
conservatively sympathetic, but credit is given to the suggestional school also. 
To each chapter is appended a valuable list of books and articles which can 
be consulted for further material on the subject discussed. 

The only criticism which the present reviewer has to make is that in a 
few paragraphs, where the writers have gone out of their way to discuss 
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subjects not strictly within their province, as “ spiritualism” and prohibition, 
they betray a “ will to believe” prepossession undoubtedly congenial to them- 
selves but insufficiently supported by proof. These obiter dicta, we suppose, 


ge A be pardoned for the relief afforded to the complexes of the authors,— 
W. F. P. 
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—aAll contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 
—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 44 East 23rd Street, New York. 

—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 
—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members, 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; 
Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 





